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ABSTRACT 

This study was originally undertaken to describe an 
elemental school's bilingual education program and examine the 
process and effects of bilingual teacher developffinent efforts, but it 
refocused on program change due to reduction in federal funding. A 
literature review explores materials relating to the process of 
change, staff development and school change, and bilingual programs. 
A description of the program in question, exploring key factors in 
program change, follows. The program is in a recently urbanized 
community east of Los Angeles that is almost half Mexican American. 
Data were collected from documents, observation, and interviews. 
Three approaches of organizational change, including the 
empirical-rational, normative-reeducative, and power-coercive 
approaches, were applied to the process experienced by the school 
when funding was removed. It is concluded that the approaches to 
change used by the school's administration, and particularly by the 
principal, included changes in attitudes, values, skills, and 
significant relationships as well as in knowledge and intellectual 
rationales. Elements of all three approaches played a part in the 
school's experience. Specific aspects of the staff development 
process and their role in the change process are examined, and the 
significance of the teacher-aide relationship in this situation is 
discussed. (MSE) 
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APPROACHING THE PROBLEM OF A BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
AND ITS STAFF DEVELOPMENT IN TRANSITION 



Statement of the Problem 



Original Focus 

As originally designed, this study was to have focused 
on a development of hypotheses about the best way to use 
staff development to train teachers in the arts and skills 
of conducting successful bilingual programs. A particular 
bilingiaal program operating in a single elementary school was 
targeted to be the data source. This school had achieved 
some rather not«Q)le successes with its bilingual program and 
had acquired a certain reputation both within and without its 
own district. The bilingual program, originally funded under 
Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, continued for ten years under that source of funding. 
For seven of those ten years the bilingual program operated 
in every classroom in the school. Given the situation as de- 
scribed, the goals of the study were to have been: 1) to pro- 
vide an in-depth description of the school's bilingual program, 
2) to provide an in-depth description of the experiences to 
which the school's teachers attributed their growth in bilin- 
gual program teaching skills, and 3) to trace the lines of re- 
lationship between these growth experiences and what teachers 
actually do in the classroom. 



Situation Changes and Re-focusing 

These goals were reasonable ones under the assumption 
that the school's post-Title VII bilingual program would be 
the same as it was under Title VII funding. But after Federal 
monies ran out at the end of the 1978-79 school year, the pro- 
gram changed radically. Under Title VII funding the bilingual 
program at the target school had been grounded in the use of 
Spanish/English-speaking instructional aides in every class- 
room. After the loss of Title VII monies the program became 
one based on the use of credentialed bilingual teachers in 
classes. 

What resulted was a svibstantial reduction in the number 
of bilingual classrooms. Now there was one bilingual class 
at each grade level from kindergarten through fourth plus a 
fifth/sixth grade combination. There were also very substan- 
tial changes in the faculty who were teaching in the bilin- 
gual classrooms. 
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Given the radical program change, it was ro longer rea- 
sonable to retain the focus of the study as originally 
planned. Now, in consultation with the NIE Office, it was 



deeflted wiser to focus on the school in terms of changes in the 
program features that occurred as a result of the cut-off of 
Federal funds. 



Revised Focus 

In view of the radical change in the bilingual program 
occasioned by the withdrawal of Title VII money, and in view 
also of the lack of any information on what happens to pro- 
grams when they are defunded, it was logical to ask the ques- 
tion, "Can we learn anything from this school about what hap- 
pens when Title VII programs are defunded?" Accordingly, it 
was decided to refocus this study according to the following 
three goals: 1) to describe what the school program was dur- 
ing the period of Title VII funding, 2) to describe the school 
bilingual program since the loss of Title VII funds, and 3) 
to describe the processes by which the changes transpired and 
the impact these changes had upon the concerned personnel. 
Thus, the descriptive nature of the study is maintained and 
even enlarged- It should be noted that in refocusing the 
study, any attempt to deal with the target school in terms of 
"school success" is specifically excluded as is the focus on 
the relationship between staff development and success. 



Review of the Literatiire 



The literature review which follows has three parts. 
The first section explores the literature on the process of 
change. The next section examines some related literature on 
staff development and school change. Finally, the last sec- 
tion sximmarizes some of the literature that characterizes 
bilingual programs. These reviews do not include all of the 
literature for any of these topics; but rather summarize sig- 
nificant pieces that illustrate the major ideas for each of 
the topics and that address the purposes of this study. 



The Process of Change in Schools 

The process of change in schools has undergone extensive 
study during the past ten years. The interest in change arose 
early in the history of social science research. Lester F. 
Ward, an early proponent of extending scientific approaches 
to the planning process, proclaimed that "The origination and 
distribution of knowledge can no longer be left to chance or 
to nature. They are to be systemized and erected into true 
arts" (Commager, p. 14). 

Yet, the research in school change remained small. For 
even by 1971, Gross el at. proclaimed that "Our review indi- 
cated that there was a great need for in-depth studies of 



organizations, such as schools, trying to inclement organiza* 
tional innovations in order to isolate factors that inhibit 
and facilitate their implen^ntation. Such studi;*Sf we con- 
tended, were also needed if heuristic models and hypotheses 
about the implementation of organizational innovations were 
to be developed" (p. 40). 

Those in governn^t and social and behavioral sciences 
heeded the call for n»re research into the in^lementation of 
innovations in schools. The studies which merged can be 
grouped into types of change strategies. advocated by the re- 
searcher. Chin and Benne provided the basis for this cate- 
gorization scheme. They exainined the assusiptions of the 
three types of strategies. They called the first type the 
Empirical-Rational strategies (p. 54} . Others like Goodlad 
(1976) and Wise (1979) have labeled it the western rational 
TOdel. This model assvu&es that persons will adopt changes 
suggested by the experts (so-called because they, the experts, 
know what is desirable and good) so long as the change can be 
justified and shown to produce gains (Chin and Benne, p. 34) . 

A second group of strategies Chin and Benne called 
Noma tive- Re-educative. It related to the rational type be- 
cause it does not deny man's rationality. But, it does ac~ 
knowledge different modifications for change than the 
empirical-rational ones. "Change will only occur as the per- 
sons involved are brought to change their normative orienta- 
tions to old patterns and develop commitments to new ones. 
And changes in normative orientations involve changi' in atti- 
tudes, values, skills, and significant relationships, not 
just chemges in knowledge, information, or intellectual 
rationales for action and practice" (p. 34). 

The final group focused on the uses of power which they 
called Power-Coercive approaches. In effect this view ac- 
knowledges power as a part of human existence. This approach 
may use political and economic sanctions, moral sanctions, 
and the sentin^nts of guilt and shans (Chin and Benne, p. 52). 

These three approaches can be used to group many of the 
change strategies used and studied throughout the seventies. 
But, another consideration ar'^ses. For >^at purpose do school 
people, researchers, and goveznir^nt officials use and study 
these approaches to change. Two purposes seem to loom large. 
The first has to do with the ii^plementation of an idea or an 
innovation; while the other has to do with creating a type of 
institution that renews itseif - deals with its problems, and 
solves those problems. 

The first purpose is illustrated by the current research 
on how innovations becoi!» implemented. Those striving to un- 
derstand the success or failure of implementing particular 
innovations explain the situation this way: "We make our way 
through the initiation, development, and adoption phases of 



ctirriculum change, but then we do not take steps necessary to 
achieve a satisfactory level of in^lenentation . Our innova- 
tions do not enter the classroom; they do not affect day-to- 
day interaction between teachers and students. Three coupon— 
ents of inplementation that seem most neglected are planning 
for in^len^ntation, applying change strategies, and conduc- 
ting staff development" (Patterson and Czajkowski, p. 204). 

This implementation purpose contrasts with the second 
purpose set forth by the following statement: "We must not 
be xn the business of disseminating a particularly exciting 
new product; we must be in the business of creating organiza- 
tions with built-in capacities for assessing needs and crea- 
ting viable alternatives. The adoption of any specific inno- 
vation is a sideline activity that must not consume our 
energies. Our continuing enterprise should be the building 
of flexible organizations responsive to environments, organ- 
izations with reserves of expertise and resources to sustain 
long-range problem solving" (Baldridge and Deal, p. 7). 

A Typology . The faint outlines of a typology of change stra- 
tegies and studies of school change are presented in Table 1. 
Each of the strategies and studies listed in the cells of the 
table are explained below. 

The Marketing Strategy . The Marketing Strategy operates on 
the profit motive. Textbook educational materials companies 
and consultant groups work from this basis. They try to dis- 
cover what the schools need and want. After this marketing 
survey, the companies develop a product to meet the needs of 
the marketplace. Then they mass produce and market the pro- 
duct. There are no guarantees, however, that the product 
will work, that it is based on research or that the school 
will implement it {Tye and Novotney, pp. 101-102). 

The Research-Developnient-Dif fusion Model . A related model is 
the Research-Development-Diffusion Model. The iKxIel moves 
from basic research in an area to an applied research phase. 
Once a technique is developed, the product, technique, or 
process is refined through a developn^nt phase. Once devel- 
oped, this new product is disseminated (Havelock, p, 11-5; 
Paul, p. 24) . 

This model has received much criticism and discussion. 
The criticism and discussion usually revolve around the fact 
that cheuige does not seem to go through a linear process. 
Schools have their own agenda and, therefore, modify or 
ignore many of the missiles of development shot at them. 

Complex organizations in a dynamic environ- 
ment have to reflect a variety of basic 
issues if they are to find adequate solu- 
tions to contemporary and future problems. 



TABLE 1 



Approaches 



Purposes 



Empiri cal- 
Rational 



Implementation 



Renewal 



Marketing 
Strategy 

Research, 
Develop and 
Diffusion 
Strategy 



The 



Norma t1 ve- 
Re-educative 



• Views from 

below: 
Implen«ntation 
Research In 
Education 

• Rand Change 

Agent Study 

• Problem Solv- 

ing Strategy 

• League of 

School 
I/D/E/A/ 

• Hall and 

Loucks 



Responsive Model 
of Change - Go^dlad 



Power- 
Coerci ve 



• Maguirre 

• Patterson and 

Czajkowski 

• Tye and 

Novotney 

• Full en and 

Pomfret 
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Moving from a stable to a dynamic situa- 
tion would mean that the organization is 
moving from being primarily a hierarchi- 
cal goal-oriented organization to a 
survival-oriented organization, it is 
no longer possible to think that one can 
prescribe certain objectives a^^d goals 
for the organization as the only guide- 
lines for its activities, unforeseen 
problems, new situations and future un- 
certainties increasingly make it nec- 
essary for the organization constantly 
to re- address itself to the problems 
(Oalin, p. 56). 

Arthur Wise responds even more critically to the rational 
niodel. He sees a total dis juncture between the rational model 
and the realities of schools. This dis juncture results in 
something wise calls hyper-rationalization. Hyper-rationali- 
zation occurs when. 

The bureaucratic characteristics of the 
schools are strengthened as decision- 
making about people and resources is 
based on established rules and proce- 
dures; scientific management techniques 
are adopted to increase efficiency; and 
goals are specified in measureable out- 
comes. To the extent that this process 
causes more bureaucratic overlay with- 
out attaining the intended policy objec- 
tives, it results in what I shall call 
the hyper-rationalization of the schools 
(p. 47)1 

An Evolutionary Model . Farrar eJt al. conceptualize implemen- 
tation as an evolutionary process - which is an ad hoc pro- 
cess in which all aspects of an innovation {ends and means) 
are constantly revised based on the situation. 

Local school systems res{K3nd to reforms 
in terms of diverse internal needs. 
While these may be quite stable, they 
are often not uniform. Federal programs 
are thus often occasions for temporary 
conventions around common concerns, but 
different local groups perceive and seek 
to use the intervention differently. 
The so-called in^leasntation process is 
thus not simply one of federal managers 
and district managers struggling to re- 
concile two views of a program, but one 
in which various local individuals and 
groups bargain away each other as much 
as with external agencies - or each do 
as they like without much bargaining 
(p. 81). 



The Rand Change Agent Study . The so-called Rand change Agent 
Study identified four clusters of broad factors that affected 
the iniplesMtntation and continuation of local change efforts: 
institutional motivation, project irapleinentation strategies, 
instructional leadership, and certain teacher characteristics 
Each of these clusters presuit«s an innovative federal program 
coming to schools. The institutional motivation has to do 
with why teachers participated. Essentially, teacher confi- 
dence is important. When teachers viewed top administration 
as believing in the project, motivation was high. 

The most effective project-planning strategy was a colla 
bora ted one. Teachers and administrators had equal input 
into developing project plans. During the first phase of thi 
study, the research staff coined a concept called mutual adap 
tation to illustrate cooperative planning. This meant that 
tne practices used by the teachers conformed to the project 
requirements but the requirements changed according to the 
day to day realities of the school. The building principal 
was pivotal to the long term effects of the project. This 
institutional leadership cluster indicated that the more the 
principal got involved (attended meetings) teachers inferred 
commitment on the principal's part. The idea of strong prin- 
cipal support is further reinforced in the work of Rosenblum 
and Lovis (1978). Additionally, the cohesiveness of the 
staff enhanced and promoted the long term effects of the pro- 
ject (Berman and JteLaughlin) . 

The Problem-Solving Model . The problem-solving model is pop- 
ular. The name in?>lies many of the characteristics of the 
process - problem-solving. The school people identify their 
problems, with or without help from outside. The staff then 
searches for alternatives, selects one, tries it out on a 
trial basis. If successful, the teachers incorporate the so- 
lution into the existing system (Paul, p. 18). The "mutual 
adaptation" finding of the Rand study illustrated the user 
(teacher) focus of this strategy. 

I/D/E/A/ League of Schools project also illustrated this 
problem-solving strategy. The staff of the study looked for 

. . . responsible receptivity to change and 
our image of it was a s'^hooi in which the 
staff regularly faced up to who they were, 
what they had, and what they wanted and in 
figuring out how to get from here to there, 
would seriously consider paths that they 
had never traveled as well as paths they 
knew (Bentzen, p. 63) . 

To this end, they developed a process called DDAE - Dialogue, 
Decision-making, Action, and Evaluation. The principal re- 
mained a large force in this process. He took on a new role 
- one as a "monitor of staff processes" (Bentsen, p. 69) . 



Thus I/D/E/V built into their problem-solving approach 
more than just user participation. They may have sensed what 
Charters and Pellegrin and Smith and Keith discovered - merely 
"ha zing the right to decide may lead to confusion, frustra- 
tion, role overload, and eventually rejection of the innova- 
tion" (Fullan and Pomfret, p. 95). I/D/E/A/ helped the user 
develop a process to deal with user decision-making and a new 
role for the principal. 

An Influence Model . We move now to consider some literature 
on the Power Coercive approach to change. Maguirre discovered 
that political considerations played a large role in the 
problem-solving processes of a staff (1970). In addition, 
Patterson and Czajkowski illustrate a power strategy by focus- 
ing on PL 94-142 - the requirement that all handicapped young- 
sters have an indiviCaal education plan. No one wanted this 
but by law plans now must be developed. They also mention 
influence as another exas^le. Here they mean to establish 
conditions that will influence in^lementation - preparation 
period to specifically work on a designated project (p. 206). 

Tye and Novotney identify rewards as a form of power. 

Principals, for example, frequently have 
control over the allocation of resources 
to teachers. Also they frequently assign 
rooms to teachers and students to classes 
... If a principal gives such rewards 
only to those who agree with his views or 
to those who are friendly, supportive, or 
who otherwise behave in concert with norms 
he sees as desirable, then it can be said 
that he is attempting to manipulate or 
coerce others into behaving in certain 
ways (p. 97) . 

Tye and Novtney urge that influence be exerted in the form 
of a like-minded organization, using McGregor's Theory X and 
Theory Y concepts (p. 99). Fullen and Pomfret also focus on 
the incentive system and how it affects implementation (p. 
109). 

The Responsive Model . One more strategy will be examined. 
It falls between the Empirical-Rational and Normative- 
Re-educative approaches to change, it grew out of the ex- 
periences of I/D/E/A/ in their Study of Educational Change 
and School Improvement (SECSI). It builds upon the work of 
Seymour Sarason. Sarason detailed the existence of a cul- 
ture of the school that iii^>eded or propelled changes. Be- 
cause of the regulations of schools, and the fact that many 
ignored these regularities, change often stopped in front of 
the classroom door (1971). 

Goodlad builds upon the findings of the SECSI study to- 
ward a responsive model. He postulates the following; 
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1. The optimal unit for educational change 
is the single school with its pupils, 
teachers, principal - those who live 
there every day - as priraary partici- 
pants . 

2. Schools change over the years - in 
appearance, internal organization, the 
curriculum, and so on. Presumably, 
then, under certain conditions, a school 
could change itself so as to be more 
satisfactory and satisfying to those who 
are part of its culture. This implies 
some change-oriented activity on the 
part of these primary participants. 

3. Another element in a comprehensive model 
of educational change is something equiv- 
alent to our hub which views as iB?»ortant 
the initiation and refinement of the OOAE 
process . 

4. There must be a compelling, different 
drumn^r whose drumbeat somehow is picked 
up by the school's antenna. The sounds 
must be intriguing, challenging, coun- 
tervailing, perhaps disturbing, but most 
of all they must be difficult to ignore. 

5. Not only must the alternative drummer be 
perceived as salient, there must be a 
perception, also, of longevity. 

6. If a charge within the school is going 
to be significant and, therefore, pro- 
bably to deviate from the established 
expectations and procedures of the sys- 
tem, the school will require a suppor- 
tive peer reference group. 

7. Although the growth of the social 
system of schools reduces tne vulner- 
ability of each member school to attack 
from within its own ecosystem, the con- 
struction of communication networks 
with these larger systems is essential. 

8. To respond to stimulation for change, 
even in relatively modest ways, is to 
require new knowledge, new skills, new 
patterns of behaving (pp. 175-184). 



Staff Development in the Promotion of Change 

State of the Art . The research on staff development presents 
an ambiguous set of findings with few sound research studies. 
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Vtost studies are evaluation reports about "successful" pro- 
grams since most people do not report on unsuccessful at- 
tempts. In those reports that one can find, the results 
sections report fuzzy findings like "teachers felt the pro- 
gram helped them improve their 'classroom questioning tech- 
niques...'" Control groups are rarely used because no one 
wants to be left out of tae exciting new program (ERIC, p. 
182). Some useful studie * exist. But, staff development has 
to be viewed in light of its purposes. 

Training vs. Mutual Assistance . Some who are involved in re- 
search on teacher behavior regard the purposes as either 
"fine tuning" present skills or training for new ones (Joyce 
and Showers, p. 379) . Lieberman, on the other hand* calls 
for alternatives to training. She outlines some of the al- 
ternatives: re-socialization, building group cohesion, and 
changing existing regularities. For anyone doing staff de- 
velopment with teachers, Lieberman and Miller suggest the 
following guidelines: 

a. have a personal approach to the par- 
ticulars of a school staff; 

b. have ideas that are pregnant with 
possibilities, related to what 
teachers see as meaningful and do- 
able given the real constraints of 
school ; 

c. think developmentally about the en- 
gagen«nt of teachers with ideas in 
the same way that a teacher would 
with his/her class; 

d. have the ability to work collegially 
with school people, recognizing the 
fact that it is not the teachers' 
problem but "our" problem (p. 67). 

Resociali zation . Several other studies and reviews support 
Lieberman and Miller's suggestions. Fullan and Pomfret dis- 
tinguish between training and resociali zation and state that 
"resocialization consists of unlearning some things and 
learning others" (p. ) . They see resocialization as more 
effective in the long run. 

Bentzen describes the socialization differences in the 
league between schools that used DDA£ and those low in it. 
Those high in DDAE showed more non- traditional views, leading 
Bentzen to speculate that these non- traditional beliefs were 
effected by professional discussions within the school (p. 
141) . This may suggest that staff developn«nt programs focus 
on the colleagiality advocated by Lieberman although Giacquinta 
concluded that resocialization is nearly impossible in a school 
setting (1978). 
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IGE (Individually Guided Education) . The I/D/E/V Change 
Program evolved from the SECSI study (Goodlad and Bentzen) . 
The program focuses on the school as the unit of change by 
assisting faculties in making policy for the school, jointly 
planning the instructional program, and collaborating with 
other IGE schools to reinforce the beliefs and processes the 
school has agreed to work on (Bahner) . 

ERIC Clearing House Review . Prom a review of some of the lit- 
eratxire on staff development, the ERIC Clearinghouse suzmaa- 
rized the following: 



1« The persons responsible for programs 
would do well to choose those that 
are concrete and aimed at specific 
skills rather than theoretical. They 
should emphasize demonstrations and 
opportunities for staff to practice 
the new skill and receive feedback. 

2. Programs should be individualized to 
address the requirements of each par- 
ticipant and relate to on-the-job needs. 

3. The best programs appear to be on-going 
stretching throughout the school year - 
rather than a short workshop or course 
that is soon forgotten. 

4. Programs are mor& successful at changing 
attitudes if they occur at school rather 
than elsewhere. 

5. Observation of other teachers who are 
master teachers and practice the skills 
of the program appears useful. 

6. When programs appeal to teacher's motiva- 
tion, paying teachers is less useful. 

7. Principals ought to be part of the staff 
development program and deim^nstrate their 
knowledge and support of the program. 

8. Teachers need to be involved in planning 
and helping with programs and in project 
decisions. This calls for regular meetings 
(p. 184). 



Rust argues for even more school based programs than 
the one suggested above. He states that: 

School-based and school directed insti- 
tutional ia^jrovement has been found to 
be effective when school personnel are di- 
rectly involved in assessing school needs 
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and determining school goals. This is 
usually accomplished through a formal or- 
ganizational development schen» (p. 124). 

CBAM. Hall and Loucks present a model different from what 
Rust advocates. In their Concerns-Based Adoption Model, the 
individual becomes the target of the change; not the school. 
They believe institutions will only change after individuals 
have changed. This model uses a diagnostic/prescriptive pro- 
cess. Yet, several of the key principles of CBAM relate to 
what has been reviewed: 

1. Be suie to attend to the teacher's 
concerns as well as to the innova- 
tion's technology. 

2. It is all right to have personal 
concerns . 

3. Do not expect change to be accom- 
plished overnight. 

4. Teachers' concerns may not be the 
same as those of the staff developers. 

5. Within any group there is a variety 
of concerns (pp. 52-53) . 

Change and staff development seem inseparable. If 
staffs are to solve problems, a process, such as DOAE may 
aid them, but ideas about the process will have to be de- 
veloped within the group. Or, if a particular innovation 
is atten^ted, staff development becomes iii?>ortant for help- 
ing the teachers moderate and implen^nt the idea. Three 
generalizations come from this review on change process and 
staff development: the principal looms large - h/she must 
support and involve himself /herself in the change; the staff 
roust interact together to develop cohesiveness; and school 
decisions, especially those jrelated to the change, must be- 
come shared if lasting change is to occur. 



Characteristics of Bilingual Programs 

This section is divided into three sub- sections : a 
quick statement of the intent of ESEA Title VII; summary of 
some studies both questioning and supporting the intentions 
of these programs; and the models and types of bilingual 
programs discussed in the literature. 

The Promise . In 1968, President Johnson signed the bill 
creating Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. This Bilingual Education Act stated that: 

...the Congress declares it to be policy 
of the United States, in order to estab- 
lish equal educational opportunity for 
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all children (A) to encourage the estaJb- 
lishxnent amd operation, where appropri- 
ate, of educational programs using bilin- 
gual educational practices, techniques, and 
methods, and (B) for that purpose, to pro- 
vide financial assistance to local educa- 
tional agencies, and to State educational 
agencies for certain purposes, in order 
to enable such programs in elementary and 
secondary schools, including activities 
at the preschool level, which are designed 
to meet the educational needs of such chil- 
dren; and to demonstrate effective ways of 
providing, for children of limited Enlgish- 
speaking ability, instruction designed to 
enable them, while using their native lan- 
guage, to achieve con^>etence in the English 
language (p. 355). 

The act generated hope that both equality of educational 
opportunity and pluralism would flourish as a consequence of 
this act. David Ballesteros in 1970 viewed bilingual educa- 
tion as projecting five purposes: 




1. It reduces retardation through ability 
to learn with the mother tongues 
imn^diately. 

2. It reinforces the relations of the 
school and the home through a common 
communication bond. 

3. It projects the individual into an 
atnKJsphere of personal identification, 
self -worth, and achievement. 

4. It gives the student a base for success 
in the field of work. 

5. It preserves and enriches the cultural 
and human resources of a people (p. 27) . 

The Reality . Ten years later the need and the expectations 
remain high but soma have questioned the evidence that bilin- 
gual programs have promoted the purposes implied by the Bi- 
lingual Education Act. Some statistics may illustrate the 
need for bilingual programs. Five and six tenths percent of 
the total population of the United States have Hispanic ori- 
gins. These individuals live primarily in the central cities 
of five states: Texas, California, New York, Florida, and 
New Mexico. And 20 percent of all Hispanic families had 
incoiites below the poverty level; while only nine percent of 
the families from non-Hispanic families existed below the 
poverty level in 1977. These families have children who com- 
prise six percent of the total public school enrollment. 
Hispanic youngsters whose ages were 14-19 were twice as 
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likely as "white" students not to have completed high school. 
In addition, the data from the National Assessment of Educa- 
tion Prograun show that Hispanic students from three age levels 
(9-, 13-, and 17- years) seriously trailed the national average 
in science and mathematics achievement (Brown, Rosen, and Hill, 
p. XVII) . 

Nevertheless, questions have arisen about the effective- 
ness of bilingual programs in the schools. Sometimes these 
questions have focused on the methods used by those studying 
bilingual programs. For exaunple, Rodriguez-Brown et al. sug- 
gest that few insights arise from evaluations of bilingual 
programs because, 

1. Many of the progreuns are in tiie form- 
ative stages when the evaluation 
occurs and then, may look differently 
weeks later - after the evaluation. 

2. Process variables have not been 
assessed. 

3. Inadequate instrus»nts exist. 

4. The political realities demand that 
evaliaation reports be public relation 
(documents for bilingual schooling 
(1976). 

. Nonetheless, some have atteitpted to evaluate existing 
bilingiial programs. In 1974, the American Institutes for 
Research contracted the United States Office of Planning, 
Budgeting and Evaluation to conduct an "impact" study on 

Title VII. The intent of the study was to evaluate the im- 
pact of the Title VII program as a whole. They used programs 
that were in their fourth and fifth years of funding. The 
findings indicated that Title VII programs did not appear 
to have a consistent significant impact on students' English 
language arts or mathematics achievement. When the Title VII 
students were compared with non-Title \n.l students, the Title 
VII students performed worse in English than the non-Title 
VII students. When Title VII students were compared to 
national norms. Title VII Hispanic students performed near 
the 20th percentile in English reading and at about the 30th 
percentile in mathematics. Positive student attitudes to- 
ward school and school-related activities 'id not occur as 
a consequence of participation in the Title VII program 
(p. 17). 

Disagreement arose over these findings. Charles P. 
Leyba of the National Dissemination and Assessment Center at 
California State University, Los Angeles, examined the re- 
sults from one of the seven examplary programs identified by 
AIR but not used in their analysis. The results of this 
study were at variance with AIR findings. He found: 
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1. The Title VII students showed over 
tisis increasing capability in English 
language skills (especially reading} 
and joathenatics . 

2. The Title VII students over time in 
the majority of cases out-per formed 
the non-Title VII students in reading 
and mathematics. 

3. The Title VII stixdents over time sux^ 
passed and/or matched national norms 
in reading and mathBmatics (p. ii) • 

Gary Orfield commented on the debate over the AIR re-> 
suits. He saw the reseeirch findings on bilingrialism as both 
ambiguous and resulting from careless methods. But he did 
not 

. . . believe that the negative research 
findings on the existing bilingual pro- 
grams should lead to an abandoment of 
the effort. Anyone who has read much 
evaluation research realizes that very 
few ediK:ational programs produce drama- 
tic gains. It may be that when the con- 
ditions and limits of bilingual programs 
become clearer and when better impact 
measures are desired r research results 
will improve. I would recommend r however, 
that both Congress and administrative 
agencies avoid any prematoure conclusion 
that bilingualism is the correct basic 
approach. I would recommend that Congress 
burden its legislation to support carefully 
controlled eo^erixi»nts with different 
methods of bilingualism, with immersion 
programs, with integration, with a pliaralis- 
tic curriculum, with teacher and pupil train- 
ing to better respond to the needs of non- 
English speaking children, and other methods. 
Congress could direct the National Institute 
of Education to conduct a multiyear compara-. 
tive evaluation. My guess is that we would 
find out that various methods are more effec- 
tive for particular groups of children in 
particular settings (p. 33} . 



The Programs . Orfield* s call for research of different bi- 
lingual programs assumes that variations exist in the programs 
and that we understand the change process discussed in the 
first section of this review. Variations do exist in bilin- 
gual programs. As early as June 1969, William F. Mackey pze- 
pared a Typology of Bilingual Education for a Research Con- 
ference on Bilingual Education tinder the auspices of the 
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Bureau of Research of the United States Office of Educat'on 
(Anderson and Boyer, pp. 63-79) . Elsewhere Mackey provides 
a rationale for his tyi>ol09y: 

The term "bilingual school" n«ans many 
things, even within the same country, 
and in any discussion is likely to mean 
different things to different persons. 
It cannot, in its present denotation, 
be taXen as an object for research... 
what is needed, therefore, is not an- 
other definition of bilingual school- 
ing or bilingual education but a clas- 
sification of tl.e field to account for 
all possible types - in other words, 
a typology (1972, p. 151). 

Mackey views bilingual education as having four dimensions: 

1. The learner in the home 

2. The curriculum in the school 

3. The community in the nation 

4. The language in the pattern 

These dimensions produce 270 different types of bilingual ed- 
ucation. Of course, education entails all those people and 
places that educate; while schooling represents just one part 
of the child's total education. Consequently, of interest 
for this review is the dimension - the curriculum in the 
school. Central to this din^nsion is the extent of how much 
of a language is used in the school. The curriculum ranges 
from one that "transfers the language of learning from that 
of the home to that of the school. It may be completely 
acultural in that it takes no account of the language or the 

hon»"- to one that does not distinguish between languages and 
gives both languages an equal chance (pp. 70-72). 

Mackey* 3 curriculum typologies focus on language. But, 
bilingual programs have additional elements other than lan- 
guage. One of these added elements is the culture. Nicholl 
studied 23 schools in ten school districts in Southern Cali- 
fornia to (1) analyze those aspects of ftexican An^rican cul- 
ture that were being included in the curriculum of selected 
ESEA Title VII (federally fixnded) bilingiaal education pro- 
grams for elementary schools, (2) determine whether the pro- 
grams had an objective assimilation into the mainstream of 
American culture, a cultural pluralism and the continued 
existence of a separate Ifexican American culture (p. 2) . To 
do this, the author compiled a list of 12 research questions: 

1. To what extend did the programs 
analyzed use the term " culture " 
in its anthropological sense? 
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2. To what extent did the programs 
{ propose an integrated culture ? 

3. To what extent did the prograios 
deal with the overt and material 
aspects of culture > and to what 
extent with the covert and non- 
material aspects? 

4. To what extent did the programs 
identify culture with language? 
(was the program bilingual and 
bicultural?) 

5. To what extent did the programs 
aim at cultural appreciation » 
£md to what extent at actual 
transmission of a second culture ? 

6. Has there a clear consensus as to 
what constitutes the essential 
elegants of Mexican-An«rican cul- 
ture to "be included in such 
programs? 

7. To what extent did the programs 
stress texican national culture » 
and to what extent Chicano 
culture ? 

8. To what extent did the programs 
set forth cultural elements typi- 
cal of Mexico's lower classes > 
and to what extent elements from 
Mexico's total national culture ? 

9. To what extent did the programs 
propose elements of the traditional 
folk culture of ffexico's riural vil- 
lages, and to what extent elements 
of urban and irotropolitan itexico? 

10. To what extent did the programs set 
forth cultural elements typical of 

^0**^^ classes of Chicanos - be 
they barrio Chicanos or farm labor- 
ers, c .*d to what extent elements 
common to Chicanos of whatever 
class or setting. 

11. To what extent did the programs 
propose elements of a broader His- 
panic or La tin- Amer i can culture, 
and to what extent did they stress 
what is specifically Chicano or 
^xican culture? (pp. 11-12). 

These questions could serve as a guide for selecting the 
"culture* content of any bilingual program. Of course, 
Nicholl pushes for cultural pluralism. This pluralism has 
not become a part of many programs. 
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Nicholl cites the fact that over 80 percent of the first 
Title VII programs strove for assisUation; the remaining few 
only iBoderately moved toward cultural pluralism (p. 78) . 

To illustrate this, Nicholl notes that the American In- 
situtes for Research examined three Title VII model programs. 
Project AEDI, Corpus Cristi, Texas, was a transitional pro- 
gram emphasizing the multicultural aspects of American so- 
ciety in its Social Studies program. In the Houston, Texas 
project entitled Bilingual Education Program, the goal was 
"...eventual competency in the district's normal curriculum." 
Social studies was not considered a core content area, and 
eiophasis on Mexican culture was considered an optional en- 
richment activity. Similarly, in the Bilingual Education 
Program of the Alice Independent School District, Alice, 
Texas, the cultiure and heritage component of the program was 
in Spanish. But the intent of the program was to move the 
students toward grade level expectations of the district 
(Nicholl, pp. 31-32). If pluralism is a goal, its realiza- 
tion is far away, given the programs reviewed by the Ameri- 
can Institutes for Research. 

The United States Commission on Civil Rights publica- 
tion, A Better Chance to Learn; Bilingual Bicultural Educa- 
tion illustrates other aspects of bilingual progreuns. Curtis 
Harvey illustrates further the diversity that can exist in 
Bilingtial programs. He elaborates four models. 

Model I - Instruction in the first 
language occurs during half the day; 
while second langauge instruction 
occurs diiring the other half of the 
day. The content nay vary - some 
content is presented using the two 
languages. The children must know 
both languages. 

Model II - Instruction is presented 
in both languages for approximately 
the saxoe amount of time. Any time 
block may have the two languages 
used in an integrated or separated 
way. Here too, the students must 
know both languages. 

Model III - In this transitional 
model, instruction begins with the 
first language, but as the second 
language is introduced gradually 
and learned, instruction in the 
first language diminishes until it 
is only used in an maintenance 
program. 
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Model IV - The second language is 
taught as a course in this predomi- 
nantly English program. This model 
least qualifies as bilingual 
instruction (p. 229. See also, 
Gaarder) . 

Harvey also describes the components of A Statewide 
Design for Bilingual Education , Texas Education Agency. 
These coincide with the programatic aspects described by the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. The components are: 

1. The teachers use the child's 
language, concepts and experience 
to initiate the class codes of be- 
havior and patterns of social in- 
teraction. 

2. Child learns the four language 
skills of listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing in his/her 
dominant language. 

3. The child's first language provides 
the medium through which the content 
areas critical to the intellectual 
and emotional development of the 
child are taught. 

4. Every child develops in a second 
language . 

5. The content areas provide the vocab- 
ulary and concepts for the teaching 
of the second language. 

6. The child develops a positive iden- 
tity with is cultural heritage by 
pxesenting the contixct and influ- 
ence of the two cultures in the 
development of the states and nation 
(1975) . 

Even though some comnKSn dimensions appear among many 
bilingual programs, one caution is in order. Monolingual 
children and bilingual children have some homogeneous needs 
and, therefore, programs can address these homogeneous needs. 
Yet, individual differences exist among these children. Ad- 
vocates of many of the bilingual programs may have overlooked 
this fact in their zeal to find a constituency for their pro- 
gram. 

There are very few clear cut data on 
the academic and cognitive effects of 
each of these types of programs and 
virtually none on the mechanisms 
through which these programs may have 
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exerted their effects < The reason, I 
would suggest, is that evaluations 
have ignored the interaction between 
educational treatJiient variables and 
student input characteristics (Cummins, 
p. 241) . 

Cronbach and Snow see this "aptitude treatment interaction" 
omission as a shortcoming of much research on instructional 
methods (1977). 

Ploom has taken this aptitude treatment interaction 
into consideration in his mastery learning. He advocates 
mastery learning for all students. This assvunes that time 
is not a constant variable; rather that programs provide 
whatever time the youngster needs to learn the content of 
school. Then, for the bilingual child, time would vary 
for each child so that they could learn language » culture, 
and the academic content areas (i.e. mathematics) (1976) . 

Such a mastery approach calls for changes in class- 
room structure. One change is the amount of time children 
will need to learn. Adult to student ratios may need to 
be reduced. Bilingual programs have done this by hiring 
community persons to serve as aides in the classroom. 
Bernice Williams has suggested that the paraprofessional 's 
role extend beyond the "another pair of hands" to include 
the rest of her - her culture, her language, her intimate 
knowledge of the community (p. 365) . 



Methodolgy 

This study is exploratory-descriptive in nature: it 
describes the bilingual program of an elementary school as 
it existed under Title VII funding and how it has existed 
since the cut-off of those funds, and explores the des- 
cribed events with the aim of identifying key variables or 
factors affecting the process by which the change from one 
program to another took place. The study proceeded by 
gathering, ordering, and re-presenting historical, behav- 
orial and attitudinal data derived from the program's 
history and the perceptions of those who participated in 
those events. The method for gathering the data was 
social-anthropological, whereby through the examination 
of written records and by participation and/or observa- 
tion the researchers were able to characterize the target 
school's bilingual program both dxiring and after Title VII 
funding. 



The Study Site 



The site of the stiidy is an elementary school in a coiorou- 
nity to the east of the city of Los Angeles, California. 
Porinerly agricultural, this conmiunity has rapidly become ur- 
banized, with a population of 30,000, 46 percent of which is 
Mexican American. The larger percentage of wage earners in 
the school coiamunity are employed in several of the light 
industrial firms which border the school conaaunity in the 
capacity of skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers. The 
elementary school {K-6) where the data was collected is lo- 
cated in a lower middle income residential community, not 
too distant from the community center. The school district 
of which the target school is a part encompasses two diverse 
communities. As previously mentioned, the community of which 
the target school is a part is a middle to lower middle to 
lower income community, and has a high percentage of Hispanic 
residents. The other coBsnunity encompassed by the school 
district is a middle to upper middle community with a large 
number of professional and semi-professional residents. These 
two primarily residential communities are separated physically 
by a light industrial community. 

The target school has an enrollment of approximately 475 
students, of which about 75 percent are of Hispanic origin. 
The principal is Mexican American, and one-fifth of the 
teachers and over half of the aides are of Hispanic background. 



Study Participants 

The persons participating in this study were the school 
site principal and selected members of the school staff, 
selected district admiivistrators, a school board n»e!!iber, 
fornker district start and school-site staff, students and 
former students, and selected parents and residents of the 
school-site community. 

The manner of selecting participants for the study was 
on the basis of their being in a key position in the school, 
in the bilingual program, or in the district structiire, or, 
as in the case of teachers, aides, students, parents and 
community residents, as a randomly selected san^jle of the 
group to which they belonged. Participant teachers, aides, 
former teachers and fom^r aides incltided those who as an 
aggregate could represent the different periods of the 
school and its bilingual program. 



Data Collection 

From the above participants, data were collected by 
means of documents, observations and interviews. Historical 
documents were obtained from the school-site, from district 
offices, from community agencies and from local newspapers. 



Observations were conducted at the school-site mainly 
for the purpose of familiarizing the researchers with the 
operation of both the school and the bilingual program. 
Classes, both bilingual and non-bilingual, were observed as 
well as staff meetings, student awards ceremonies, parent 
groups, staff inservice sessions, parent-teacher meetings, 
school-community celebrations, student play and various 
other activities taking place at the school. The observa- 
tions served as a backdrop for the information gathered 
through the documents and the interviews. 

Focused, open-ended interviews were utild3ed with the 
participants in this study. The interviews were "focused" 
in that what was being looked at were only particular as- 
pects of a large range of events and the perception of those 
events taking place at the school and in the district. The 
"open-endness" of the interviews resided in the freedom of 
the interviewee to introduce relevant information, unantici- 
pated by the researchers, to the discussion. 

Intearviews were conducted by Paul Sandorff and Consuelo 
Nieto jointly, or by each separately. These interviews were 
taped and transcribed. 

For the researchers, focus and prelimin£u:y knowledge of 
the study area was derived from relevant literature, through 
documents generated by school personnel, chiefly the princi- 
pal, school-community people, and newspapers, in discussion 
with California Learning Designs consultants and by the ex- 
perience of the research project's co-principal investigator, 
Richard Piper, in his capacity as outside evaluator to the 
target school's Title VII bilingual program in the last four 
years of its operation. From this basis, a framework cf 13 
relevant topic areas was developed to guide the collection 
and ordering of the data. The 13 areas were as follows: 
commxanity climate, policy climate, physical plant, organiza- 
tional characteristics, school climate, structure of the 
project, curriculum structure, entry/exit system, staff, 
parent feelings about the prograjo, sources and levels of pro- 
ject support, success, and staff development. Each topic was 
then broken into smaller subtopical units to provide greater 
definition to the focus. 

Data collection in the form of obtaining historical do- 
cuments was conducted mainly during the latter part of the 
1979-80 school year and during the following summer. Most 
of the observations at the school-site were conducted during 
the last part of the 1979-80 school year, as were the inter- 
views with school and district personnel. The interviews 
themselves were of an average duration of 45 minutes and most 
interviewees participated in only one interview session. 
Multiple interview sessions were conducted with the principal 
and other personnel key to an understanding of the bilingual 
program both at the school and district levels. 
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Although the majority of the data had been collected by 
the end of the 1979-80 school year, it was decided that it 
would be advantageous to collect further data at the begin- 
ning of the 1980-81 school year. One reason for continuing 
data collection at the beginning of a new school year was 
that the researchers felt that the beginning of a school year 
was the time when the school really made its program presen- 
tation to staff, students and the community. This, then, 
would be the best time to experience the initial impact of 
the school program, and to talk to tho.« t who were also ex- 
periencing the school for the first tit a. Another reason for 
continuing the data collection into the new school year was 
to look at, at least the beginning, of the second year after 
the defunding of the Title VII program. In the context of 
the new study focus, a look at the second year of post Title 
VII operation was judged to be potentially more informative 
than merely the end of the first year of operation. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CHILDREN OF HIGHLAND WAY SCHOOL 



Speaking of the principal of Highland Way School, his 
biographer says, 

I think one of the principal's goals is 
to prove that those kids, and by 'those 
kids , ' I mean children predominantly 
Mexican American, that they aren't stu- 
pid, that they can achieve as f«ell as 
anybody, that it doesn't make any dif- 
ference. The difference is not in the 
blood, it is not inherited, and it is 
not in the neighborhood. It's that he 
can do it; he can take these kids and 
they can learn. And if he can get every 
single teacher, every single aide, every 
single staff to put in their time and 
and totally dedicace themselves, 
the kids that he has there can achieve 
as high as or higher tt*an the people up 
on the hill. So I think this is in his 
mind to prove because he's done it with 
himself. Something else he really wants 
for the children there, that they don't 
have to suppress what they are and where 
they came from, " 

This quotation is seminal because underlying it are 
many of the assumptions that have driven the principil and 
the program at Highland Way School. Note that something 
must be proven . What must be proven is that Mexican Ameri- 
can students are not stupid, that they can achieve as well 
as anybody. Why must this be proven and who is to be con- 
vinced? Clearly, the answtsr to the first question lies in 
the historically low levels of achievement recorded by 
Mexican American students in the Southwest generally and 
in San Jacinto Valley specifically. The answer to the se- 
cond question is: the rest of the school community. 

Given this history of underachievement, "explanations* 
inevitably surface. Two of these "explanations" are speci- 
fically dismissed. One is the explanation advanced by some 
that certain human groups are biologically inferior {"The 
difference is not in the blood, it is not inherited..."). 
The other is the argument that certain hianan cultures are 
inferior to others. ("...it is not in the neighborhood.") 

If there is a history of underachievement and if this 
can be attributed neither to biological inheritance nor to 
cultural deprivation, to what can it be attributed? The 
evidence indicates that the principal believes that the 
condition is a consequence of a very long series of events 
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occurring within both Mexico and the United States. We shall 
return to this hypothesis in a moment. 

Having rejected both the biological inheritance and the 
cultural deprivation hypotlieses, there is room for optimism 
("...the kids that he has there can achieve as high as or 
higher than the people up on the hill"). The students them- 
selves are sound in body and mind and have a good cultiiral 
support system. 

There is an additional assumption, however, and that is 
that there are pressures in the social system that would 
cause the students "to suppress what they are and where they 
come from." It makes no difference that they are fundamen- 
tally sound in body, mind, and culture if they have come to 
be ashamed of who they are. One must therefore supplement 
the academdlc teaching and learning program with a program 
that fosters pride in self and pride in one's own cultxiral 
group. 

It is the position of the writers that the reasoning 
of the principal is fundajnentally sound. There is consider- 
able historical evidence to indicate that both the lower 
level of achieven»nt and the poor self-esteem of Mexican 
American students in San Jacinto Valley can indeed be traced 
to historical events. The following historical sketch is 
offered in support of this contention. 

The selection of a beginning point is somewhat arbitrary 
since there seems to have been a trace of mutual depreciation 
between Anglos and Mexicans from at least the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. This is probably understandable given 
the vast cultural differences between the two groups and the 
ethnocentrism of both. 

This mutual depreciation might never have had any great 
historical significance had it not been for the territorial 
ambitions and the military strength of the United States. 
Given, however, that Mexico had a legitimate claim on lands 
that were coveted by the United States, the situation was 
destined to become nasty. 

The first encroachment of the United States on Mexican 
territory came in Texas. It all began quite innocently when 
Anglos, at the invitation of the Mexican government settled 
in what is now Texas, It turned ugly when the Anglo settlers 
began backing away from their initial acceptance of the sov- 
ereignty of the Mexican government in the territory. The 
Anglo Texans successfully rebelled and separated from Mexico. 
Talk of annexation to the United States began. Talk became 
a reality and this was followed by a dispute between Mexico 
and the United States over the legitimate border between the 
two countries. The United States sent troops into the dis- 
puted territory. Mexico interpreted this as an invasion of 
its own territory. This was a challenge that had to be met 
with force and the Mexican American War was on. 



without entering into unnecessary detail, Mexico was 
nilitarily overmatched and quickly defeated. The terms of 
the settlement were dictated to Mexico. They were drastic. 
She lost half her national territory. 

For purposes of this report, the focus is not on what 
Mexico lost but rather on what the Mexican people who re- 
mained within the conquered territory experienced as a con- 
sequence of the loss. Under terms of the Treaty of Guala- 
lupe Hidalgo, these people had been granted full United 
States citizenship with full constitutional guarantees. Yet, 
within 20 years of the signing of the very treaty that guar- 
anteed these privileges and protections, they haa lost al- 
most all their land, ii»st of their businesses, and their 
participation in governioent. They were forced to study in 
segregated schools. Along with this, they \^re forced to 
work for half the wages paid Anglos for the same work and 
eventually, to work only in the more menial, unskilled oc- 
cupations. These conditions led them into poverty and other 
conditions that resulted ultimately in the kinds of educa- 
tional harms that were exhibited by Chicano students in the 
San Jacinto Unified School District, namely, lowered achieve- 
ment, higher rates of dropout, lower rates of college en- 
trance, etc. This report is an account of how the District 
attempted to alleviate these harms. 
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TITLE VII AND AFTER AT HIGHLAND WAY SCHOOL: THE FINDINGS 
General Character of the Findings 



The task of this chapter is to characterize Highland Way 
School's bilingual program, both during and after the time it 
was funded under the E.S.E-A Title VII. After the data was 
gathered and organized, the researchers faced a major decision 
regarding the character of the program: whether the central 
instructional goal of the program was to educate bilingually 
or whether another goal held primacy. The reseachers decided 
that the latter was the case, that the first goal of the bilin- 
gual program was the goal that the principal set when he ar~ 
rived at Highland Way School several years prior to the Title 
VII program, and one which he still holds: that the children 
of that school coromimity are to be accepted by the staff as 
able learners, regardless of ethnic, econonuc or social back" 
ground, and are to be taught with the expectation that they 
will achieve at that school . A prime consideration was, and 
remains, that the children become proficient in the English 
language as quickly as possible. 



Title VII; A Very Opportune Tool 

For the researchers, then, the Title VII bilingual pro- 
gram is seen as having been a highly opportune and enabling 
tool for Highland Way in the"pursuit of its chief goal of p ro- 
ducing students"%yho achieve at a level equal to the prevailing 
academic norms . This is not stated to minimize the impact 
that the Title vil program has had upon the school, the school 
community, the District and bilingual programs in surrounding 
communities. It is to say that whatever success, whatever 
impact the Highland Way bilingual program had, and it appears 
to have been quite sizeable, was chiefly in the service of 
developing students who could achieve academically, in English, 
in the areas of reading and mathematics — and guided to a great 
extent by the objectives underlying the Comprehensive Tests of 
Basic Skills and the California Achievement Tests. 



School Operations as "Constant" and "Changing" Variables 

Having set out what they consider to be one of the major 
characteristics of the Highland Way bilingual program, the 
researchers find in that characterization a basis for organi- 
zing the findings of their investigation. The weight of evi- 
dence, they judge, lends itself to viewing the overall school 
program conceptually as consisting of two distinct sets of 
elements. First, there are a number of "constant" elements 
of school operation present at Highland way that were in place 
prior to, during and after the Title VII program and/or which 
can be viewed as transcending that program. In the past, as 
now, these elements set the "tone," or emotional character, of 
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the school. Examples are the goals and principles guiding 
the attitudes and actions of the staff, the leadership style 
of the principal, and the prominence of staff inservice, 
organization and planning in instructional operations. Se- 
condly, there are several "changing" elements of school opera- 
tion, chiefly those of the Title VII program, which were pre- 
sent and made their intact mainly for the duration of the pro- 
gram or soii» program aspect. "Changing" elements are exempl- 
fied by the bilingual instructional aides from the school 
community present in every classroom during a large period of 
the Title VII program and by the bilingual program being aide- 
based in earlier Title VII years while teacher-based in later 
years. 

The terms "constant" and "changing" are placed in quotes 
to denote that the elements of one category are relative to 
those of the other. It also means that elements of either 
category are not inmnutably bound to that category in the 
light of futiure developments. However, the researchers see 
the division to be valid as a basis for structuring their 
findings. 



Organization of the Chapter 

The chapter, then, is organized into two main sections. 
The first section describes the "constant" features of the 
Highland Way program: 1} the style of instructional leadership, 
2} the school's educational philosophy, organization and de- 
livery approach, 3) the instructional staff and the school 
atmosphere, 4) the style of staff development, and 5) the 
manner of parent/comm\mity participation. In the second sec- 
tion, the Title VII and post-Title VII bilingual programs are 
described in a history which highlights the different phases 
of implementation and the attendant program models. An exami- 
nation is then conducted whereby the programs are viewed in 
the light of: 1} the district policy climate, 2) the school 
climate, 3} the instructional organization and delivery, 4) 
staff development, £md S) parent/community response and 
participation. 



The "Constant" Characteristics of Highland Way School 



To speak of the "constant" characteristics of Highland 
Way School is largely to speak of one person: the principal. 
He is the generative force within the school. He is the in- 
structional leader. The goals of the school are mainly his 
goals. He not only selects his staff but trains them to 
teach his way. He constantly monitors their performance and 
provides for their inservice. And he is Highland Way't first 
ambassador to the school community. 
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However, though ]iK:>re of what is described in this section 
will focus upon or revolve about the principal, he is not the 
total story. The staff also participate in their own manner, 
thereby additionally constituting what is "constant" about the 
Highland Way program. 



Instructional Leadership - The Principal 

Personal characteristics . Almost all, if not all, of the 
principal's personal characteristics and behaviors observed 
by th& researchers or noted by the interviewees are related 
to the elements of his style of leadership and the "constant" 
school program structures. For that reason they will be 
covered in detail in the appropriate place. However, it will 
be of value to identify the dominant ones and to state briefly 
their relevance to areas of school operation. 

What one notices most £U>out the principal is that he is 
always in nation, doing something, going somewhere, talking 
to someone, questioning what is going on at his school. He 
is in control and in charg e . He has a reputation for being 
both a hard worker and a ^ slave driver ," and he looks for 
staff who will keep pace with him. iHe pace he sets derives 
mainly from within himself. He is a self-starter , and for 
all his personal monitoring of staff activities, he tends to 
encourage his staff to operate in a like manner. Planning 
and organization are two hallmarks of the principal's be- 
havior, which when adopted by the teachers, directly affect 
class management and the quality of instruction. 

Physically, the principal is dark and Indian-looking, 
much like many of the people in the school community. He is 
trim, well-groomed and tastefully dressed at all times. This 
concern with personal physical appearance matches his concern 
for the physical appearance of his staff and the school, 
particularly the appearance of the classrooms. In this way, 
the principal and staff seem to be saying to the community 
outside, "Hey, look at us, we're something special to see." 

The principal has a certain impetuous character to him 
which, like a two-edge sword, cuts both ways. On the one 
hand, he expresses his passionate will to educate to the best 
of his ability the children in his charge and to support to 
the full anyone who will work with him. On the other hand, 
he tends to indulge in negative criticism and to "shoot from 
the hip" with words and judgements. Both facets appear to 
play a large part in conditioning the personal and work re- 
sponses of the instructional and support staffs and the per- 
sonal and participatory responses of the parents and community 
people. 
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Leadership style 



I am the boss — and you had better believe 
it. Things are going to be done my way and 
no other way. My school is going to become 
the best school in this district. Or else. 
Some of you are going to have to answer to 
me. Your way of teaching is going to change. 
Your environment, everything. We're start- 
ing at the bottom..., there's no place to 
go but up. (Nicholl and Gomez, p. 157). 

* 

This, recalls the principal of Highland Way School, was the 
manner in which he greeted his teachers at their first staff 
meeting. Prom the beginning he confronted them with his own 
personality and manner of doing things. The school was in a 
bad condition, remembers a teacher who came there a year be- 
fore the principal, and the new principal was sent to "clean 
it up." 

Discipline was rxR-^existeriL nL the school 
during that year — my first year there and 
the year before [the principal] brought 
order. There were fires in the bathrooms, 
fights on the yard, smoking behind the 
buildings, and so on. The teachers were 
totally 'fed up* with the principal, who 
was admittedly a nice man, but a jelly- 
fish. ... Things radically changed at the 
school when [the principal] arrived in 
September of 1966, but I know that is why 
he was sent: to end the anarchy by apply- 
ing a firm, firm hand (Nicholl and Gomez, 
p. 165) . 

The role of "boss" which the principal assiunes (or, as he 
puts it, "benevolent dictator") tends to be very one-way, his 
way, and some who work with him have expressed how difficult 
it can be to get him to change. Several interviewees recalled 
that during the Title VII program it took some time for him 
to accept beginning reading for LES/NES students in their 
first language as being a more productive approach to learning 
English than by starting in English. It had to be proven to 
his satisfaction that the new method was better, and this, 
according to the interviewees, did not happen overnight. His 
response, while not directed to the instance cited above, 
might well be similar to that which he directs at criticism 
of his leadership style and content in general: 

I will not deviate with what I think works. 
If I'm wrong then somebody should have 
proved it to me a long tiii» ago. So far I 
don't get this and I've talked to great ed- 
ucators that I respect a lot, and they al- 
ways tell me I'm on the right track. We've 
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had the biggest of the biggest people come 
to [Highland Way]. And I said, "Oh, oh, 
here's where I'm going to get it.** Never. 
They've been the most compliznentary. So, 
why should I change? If they want to prove 
me wrong I want to be proved wrong. If I'm 
wrong 1*11 appreciate it, I'll welcome it. 

Trying to strike a balance in speaking on the principal's 
attitude, one staff member commented: "Sometimes he overdoes 
it himself [sticking to his own way] and he will admit it. 
But he accomplishes it more than he misses it." 

One authority image applied by some to describe the prin- 
cipal is that of the patriarch , the stern but loving father 
who cares for and protects his family. 

He's in the Latin American tradition a 
patriarch, it's like that's his extended 
family and he monitors, kind of watches 
evci:ry aK>vement that takes place; I mean 
everything in the whole school. 

This characterization appears to be apt for several reasons. 
First, he is an authority figure within a predominantly Mexi- 
can community, one who grew up within that kind of family 
structure himself (cf. Nicholl and Gomez) • "Patriarch" seems 
particularly apt because many people, both inside and outside 
of the Mexican/Latin culture, ascribe to him the characteris- 
tics that define this image. Foremost aiiK>ng these character- 
istics is that he is dedicated to his "family" ("family" is 
used frequently by staff and parents to describe themselves) . 
To the staff and to parents, the proof of his dedication 
comes in the amount of work he gives to the job and the re- 
sults he obtains; that is, he provides for the family. 

He just began right away trying to get 
things he wanted, teachers working as 
he wanted them to work. He wasn't here 
very long before they began getting the 
federal programs and he worked very hard 
getting those. He got a lot of things 
going here for him and he worked very 
long hours. He didn't take vacations. 
His fun thing was to be at school. He 
has never expected a teacher or any 
staff number to do anything that he was- 
n't doing twice that much and they knew it. 

Carrying the patriarchal image further, the principal of 
Highland Way is the father who knows his family and what is 
happening within that family. One thing the researchers 
heard time and again was how the principal is everywhere » 
particularly in the classrooms, and knows everything that c[oes 
on there. From his co-biographer: 
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A leader who every single day is in every 
single classroom two to three tiroes a day. 
And when he goes in every classroom to 
look he knows every single child, and he's 
monitoring every child, every teacher, 
every aide, every day; he knows what's 
happening in the school. 

From a district resource teacher, who notes that teachers and 
former teachers replicate this approach: 

He has a Rolodex in his desk [with pictures 
of all the children] and I know he knows 
every single child personally; he knows 
their background, he knows their families, 
their moms and dads and all the gory de- 
tails. . . 

From an aide formerly at Highland Way; 

He }cnows everything and now that I am not 
working there he called me and said, "How 
come you don't come by?" He knows every- 
thing about oxix family; you know he cares. 

With respect to certain groups within the school the patri- 
archal image used of the principal is apt, though certainly 
not exclusive. This regards his attitude towards his staff, 
particularly his teachers, in their relations with non-staff, 
namely students, parents and others in the community. He is 
loyally protective and supportive , though not blindly so. 
Remarks a teacher: 

He will always back you up, in front of the 
parents, in front of the children; you are 
correct. "The teacher did it and there was 
a reason for it, and the child knew it." 
But afterwards he'll chew you out: "What 
did you do that for?" But he's always on 
your side and that, too, makes for a good 
feeling. 

Students, especially, are the recipients of the principal's 
"stern but loving father" approach, which is indicated in the 
wojcds iii which he addressed the students at the beginning of 
the current school year: We love you dearly, w really do. 
Your teachers do. I love you dearly. But you'd better do 
what we tell you to. Your job is to obey your teachers." 
And he persojially sees tiiat the students do obey, as he re- 
lated to one of the researchers- 

I don't know if you've noticed but certain 
kids have to say "good nrarning" to me in 
the ir»rning and have to say "good night" 
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at night. They are the biggest punks I've 
ever had. They're all from that [other 
school] area. I get my kids eventually 
where they behave. 

For those parents to whom the researchers spoke, this attitude 
meant he cared for the children. The following was typical: 

I think his yelling and stuff at kids, I 
think it makes them feel good. If you let 
up on a kid he'll just go his o%*n way, he 
has nobody to say, "Hey, don't do that." 
If you tell somebody, "Don't do that," it's 
because you care. 

The "stern father," to continue the image, is the res- 
pected authority, but often one with whom few family members 
are intimate. Such seems to be the case with the principal of 
Highland Way School, in his quest to make Highland way "the 
best school in the District" he is prone to be brusque said to 
very quickly and bluntly tell people what he thinks. He is 
critical , often negative (a tendency in himself he would like 
to temper with more recognition and praise for the contribu- 
ions of those he criticizes) , and even his staunchest admirers 
admit it is his weakest {K^int. 

He does tend to pick up more on the nega* 
tive things. There must have been enough 
positive things said somewhere to make 
enough people stick around. He has told 
me some positive things, but it is a chore 
for him and he's constantly given that 
challenge to come up with a little bit 
more than that. He needs to do that. 

In particular the teachers, especially new teachers, feel his 
sting when he critiques their teaching. Past occasions where 
he has berated teachers on their teaching, or what he consi- 
dered a lack of teaching, in front of the class have become 
legendary. Though most feel he has mellowed a great deal 
since those days, the more recent ex^rience of a teacher 
shows that his evaluations can still be devastating. 

[The principal] would come and do observa- 
tion and then he would give you one of his 
memos. At the beginning of the year there 
was not a positive comment in, say, two 
pages of typewritten, single-spaced evalua- 
tion. It was just, "This was a waste of 
time. These people are doing something 
that is Mickey ttouse and it's not really 
valuable for them" But I wasn't the only 
one so I don't feel that I was being picked 
on as just being me. 
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Although his a»st exacting criticism is reserved for the 
teachers, and then the aides — "He does not tolerate medio?- 
crity" —the parents also coa» in for heavy lecturing on their 
responsibilities in preparing their children for school. For 
instance, in a recent school newsletter, which the principal 
writes, the following item was found under the heading "The 
Parent's Corner;" 

During this sunnier I read a very interesting 
book entitled: How To Get Your Children To 
Do What You Want Them To Do . Perhaps this 
would be a good way to start out Parent's 
Corner. I'iq sure most of us have had the 
problem of getting owe children to bed at a 
reasonable hour during school nights. To 
begin with, you, as the parent, must make 
it loud and clear who is the boss. It is 
of the utmost in^rtance that your children 
know that you run the household. You are 
in charge, not they. 

The principal thus has no hesitancy in laying down what some 
consider, very tough, almost unreasonable, rules for the chil- 
dren's lives during the school year and in expecting the par- 
ents to support him in enforcing those rules. 

In spite of this he would like to be less negative and 
abrasive and not hurt people to the extent he sometimes does. 
However, the principal is respected for his approach, even 
admired, and this appears to reinforce the feeling that he 
must be doing something which is essentially correct. As an 
example, the principal's recent letter to the staff, "Post 
Mor terns on Back-To-School Night,* contains a commentary on his 
feeling that he ought not hit so hard, but that when he does 
it seems to come out alright. 

I had the nerve to change my sermon {to 
parents] last night. As I started talking 
I had apprehensions about where my topic 
was leading me. But as I got wound up I 
couldn't stop so decided to let them have 
both barrels. I figured if they are going 
to hand me for a lamb, thay might as well 
hand me as a sheep. 

As soon as I got off the stage I braced ray- 
self for the inevitable onslaught of par- 
ents, but lo and behold they loved what I 
said. I was especially happy to hear so 
many of the [formerly neighboring school] 
parents' favorable comments. 

And the same attitude seems to prevail in his relations with 
his staff. He is rough on them and some leave because of that. 
But in those who remain and follow his dictates he finds the 
resources to achieve what few other schools of Highland Way's 
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comjHjsition have achieved: high test scores, a hard-working 
and prideful staff, student respect for teachers and the 
school, and substantial parent involvement. As he says, "The 
proof is in the pudding," 

As has been indicated above, the principal's style is to 
be directly involved in the operations of the school . This is 
particularly so in terms of knowing what is happening in the 
classrooms, in the instructional process. Thus, he is in the 
classrooms every day, sometimes two and three times a day, 
perhaps more when there are teachers new to the school. The 
visits can be very brief, sometimes to deliver a message to 
the teacher or to ask for the lunch count, but the staff feel 
that he usually accurately assesses what is going on in that 
room. Beside knowing the names of all the students, the prin- 
cipal knows their progress in learning, another result of his 
daily visits to the classrooms. One result of this near con- 
stant presence, besides keeping the teachers "looking over 
their shoulders," is that he knows when some tendency in a 
teacher or a group of teachers or the staff as a whole is 
developing that he feels should be corrected or encouraged. 
He also knows when a certain resource is lacking to the teachers 
and needs to be supplied. Hence, many of the inservices he 
conducts or has conducted address directly what he has observed 
in the classroom. 

On the school grounds, the principal's direct involvement 
with all aspects of the school leads him to be the chief dis- 
ciplinarian and to monitor the students' relations with one 
another . As the researchers observed, at the least sign of 
something going awry on the school yard, the principal is out 
of his office and confronting whichever student he feels needs 
admonishing. Though there are janitors and gardeners to care 
for the grounds, he himself not only supervises that care but 
may even personally take part. This was especially true when 
he first came to the school (cf. Nicholl and Gomez, p. 156). 

To the parents and to the public outside the school, the 
principal remains the head ambassador and public relations 
person . And he does xiK>st of this himself, though not exclu- 
sively. Visitors to the school do not wander around the 
grounds, the researchers observed, without quickly being met 
by the principal and conducted around personally or by some- 
one delegated to that job, often the school-community aide. 
At parent gatherings he is always present in a conspicuous 
place, greeting ana talking to his guests. This outreach to 
the parents and the community extends to their homes. Toward 
the end of the last school year it was learned that a school 
in the area would be closing and that students would be shifted 
to other schools. As soon as the principal received the list 
of which students would be coming to Highland Way, he took his 
school -community aide and personally visited as many of those 
homes as there were parents present. 
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This extensive involvement in the affairs of his teachers, 
aides, students and parents does not seem to extend to the 
higher echelons of the school system. Though attentive to 
his position and responsibilities as a principal within the 
district, he does not seen to be involved with his peers and 
superiors anywhere near to the extent with which he is in- 
volved with the people of his school. Zn the past, and to 
this day, he has often been at odds with what he refers to as 
the "powers that be" and has taken positions contrary to theirs. 
Thus, it is the saxne behavior of the principal, the attitude 
towards "telling it like it is" that puts a certain distance 
between himself and his fellow administrators and the school 
board as it does between himself and the staff and school' 
community. The major difference in the two relations, it would 
seem, is that in the latter he has roost of the power and can 
set the tone, while in the fomer, they are mainly in control. 

Two characteristics of the principal's leadership style 
seem to the researchers to go together and complen»nt each 
other: that he is goal-oriented in his tasks and that he is 
to a great extent self -motivated The principal, it appears, 
accepts the district programs and works very hsurd to see that 
they are implemented at the school. But, he came to Highland 
Hay School with many goals in mind and retains most of them to 
this day, as will be seen below. These are the ^als that 
gxiide his actions, contend the researchers, and they come from 
within him, inspired chiefly by three sources within his ex- 
periences : 

- His dislike for much of what he sees in 
education, which he considers destruc- 
tive or non-productive to a child's 
learning up to his or her potential. 

- The belief that the children of Highland 
Hay School (im^stly Mexican Americans 
like him) can achieve as well as those 
children in the more affluent schools in 
his district or any other because he has 
done it in his own life. 

- His respect for educators who tend to 
favor a more structured teaching approach. 

If it is asked to whom the principal is responsible in the 
administration of the school, one can point to the organiza- 
tional chain of command, but it would probably be more ac- 
curate to say that the principal is responsible to his own 
image of what is needed for the teachers, aides, students and 
parents of that school and conanunity. And it is quite likely 
that that image derives mainly from the three sources offered 
above. 

From conversation with the principal and from reading his 
writings, it appears that his dissatisfaction with much of 
what goes on in schools is one of the strong motivating forces 
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in his leadership style; he reacts forcefully against what he 
considers destructive attitudes and practices. About some 
other principals he has this to say: 

But most principals, they're not the 
leaders. They don't do anything. Some 
of them are just marking time. And they 
don't want to work that hard. 

Responding to a query about the apparently high teacher turn- 
over at his school he says: 

Most schools t^^t I have known nothing 
ever happens: the same principal # the 
same teachers, they teach the same grades, 
the same everything. It's a bunch o£ 
nothing. It's a big blah. And they're 
still doing it. 

The staff and others have noted that he is sensitive, maybe 
even touchy, about the way people talk about the children and 
of their culture in general. In his own words and then in 
those of one of the staff: 

I think they tread very carefully if in 
their own ignorance they're going to say 
or do something. And that's because of 
me. Whereas in another school I'm sure 
they would make cracks like I've heard, 
"Boy, I'm glad I don't have those dumb- 
bells [LEP/NEP students]? I'm glad you've 
got them in your bilingual class. Take 
this one." I'd better not hear anything 
like that 

The lazy Mexican thing, with the statues 
on lawns, the hat, going to sleep. That 
really antagonized him. Anytime there was 
anything that had the least flavor of that, 
he'd light into it. 

Thus, it appears that much of his heavy criticism is leveled 
against what he sees as malpractice in education, and this 
critical approach forms one segment of the direction he takes 
at the school. 

At the beginning of Chapter Two a quote from the princi- 
pal's co-biographer was chosen to introduce a brief history of 
the San Jacinto Valley and the San Jacinto School District, 
the subjects, along with Highland Way School, of this report. 
That statement probably capsulizes best what is the motive 
central to the principal's direction at the school; 
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...to prove that those kids, and by those 
kids I mean children predominatly Hexican 
American, that they aren't stupid, that 
they can achieve as well as anybody, that 
iw doesn't make any difference... it's 
that he can do it, he can take those kids 
and they can learn... So I think this is 
in his mind to prove because he's done it 
with himself. 

This attitude is reflected in the principal's own words. 

These teachers and carefully trained 
bilingual aides were accomplishing what 
many people don't believe can happen, that 
is, that a minority child from a poverty 
envirozunent can learn, and at an outstand- 
ing level. 

Because of his own experience, the principal is quite sensi- 
tive to the manner in which school systems in his area have, 
through certain attitudes and practices, systematically dis- 
criminated against Mexicam American students because of the 
students' language, their color or their cultural background 
(cf . U.S. Civil Rights Commission Report, The Excluded Student) . 
Thus, he feels keenly aware of the roadbloclcs that educators 
can place, through ignorance or bigotry, in the path of chil- 
dren who are Btexican American, Mexican or other Hispanic back- 
ground. The principal's direct, personal nwnitoring of class- 
room and other school activities seems, in part, to be directed 
towards eliminating those roadblocks from the very beginning. 

During the summer prior to the beginning of the ciirrent 
school year, the researchers received a copy of a letter the 
principal sent to all the staff members, part of which was the 
following: 

Welcome back: I hope all of you are re- 
juvenated and as anxious as I am for school 
to begin. I know some of you think that 
something must be wrong with me, because I 
think September is the most exciting mcth 
of the year. Tu be honest with you, I 
really start getting excited on the first 
day of August, because to me it even seems 
that our economy starts perking up then... 

In spite of the uncertainties that come with 
every new school year, I find myself getting 
hyper and hyper as September draws near. I 
know this is partly due to the new staff mem- 
bers we will have. This always exhilarates 
me, because I love the challenge of working 
with new people ... 
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The reseazTchers <3id not think that there was something wrong 
with the principal because they were already acquainted with 
his enthusiasm for school and had heard from others that this 
was his normal attitude. So, the question became, "How do you 
keep your enthusiasm up? what stimulates you intellectually 
so that you don't get into a rut?" 

The principal's response yielded two main sources. One 
is primarily an emotional support and has been spoken of above: 
constant reinforcement in what he is doing through the support 
of the community and the achievement of the students. The 
other source, or sources, of stimulation are intellectual and 
emotional and are best put in the principal's own words. 

Many people wonder what I do all summer. 
I do a lot of reading, a lot of studying. 
This is the time I can go into material 
that I can't afford to go into dxiring the 
year. And I get kind of psyched up. Then 
I start planning. I rely a lot on writing. 
I like philosophy. I pick up things and I 
digest them and I internalize them. I live 
a lot off newspaper clippings. I read books. 
I read a lot of educational magazines. And 
these reinforce my thinking. I'm not saying 
that's number one. 

I have some people wl» really impress me. 
For instance, I went to a workshop this 
sumn»r. There happened to be four people 
giving this workshop who are just eOsout my 
idols in education. One of them is X. I 
worship this woman. She's the most stimu- 
lating person that I have ever met. I'll 
go anywhere to listen to her because I know 
it's going to be vrarthwhile. See, I really 
believe in education, and when people say, 
"The high schools are no good," or, "The 
high school principal's behave a certain 
way," it bothers me. Here I say, "Educa- 
tion is so wonderful," and here my col- 
leagues — this principal is making fun of me. 
So, when I meet these educators I've been 
talking about, I latch on to what they're 
saying. It makes me feel that I'm alright. 
The worst thing is to be left alone and in 
a vacuum where nothing reinforces you. I 
have my idols? I have my authors. There's 
about five or six people, not too many. I 
think the balance between aome of these 
people and me is such that I think we em- 
pathize. I know Y does, he's one hundred 
percent for bilingual education, the down- 
trodden, the minorities and all that. X 
is just a good gal. Her theme is that all 
students can be educated, it doesn't matter 
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what grades* black, poor, and don't make 
excuses about the lousy parents. That's 
all what I believe in. And when I hear a 
person talking like that, who doesn't ne- 
cessarily have to, it makes me feel good. 

It also happens that X believes in a classroom structure that 
identifies with the teacher act of instructing son«thing in a 
directed way. 



Instructional Leadership ■» The Staff 

It is easy to get the picture that Highland Way School is 
under autocratic rule and -.lat the principal does everything, 
because his personality and presence so dominate. But one of 
the characteristics of the staff is that they tend to comple- 
ment the style of the principal and carry much of the load 
that is attributed to him. Thxs is particularly true of the 
resoxirce teachers and the • school-community aide. Of the re- 
soiirce teachers, the principal has this to say; 

I'm going to be depending a lot on my re- 
source teachers. They make me good. I 
put the onus of a lot of things on their 
shoulders. In other words, the three of 
us are together in this thing. And they 
take it very seriously. Consequently, my 
job is not that difficult. 

The work of the resource teachers at Highland Way is highly re 
garded by the staff, and at the first staff meeting of the cur 
rent school year they were accorded the only applause given by 
the teachers and aides when introduced. 

The work of the resoiarce teachers is to give support and 
technical assistance to staff in curriculum and instructional 
matters. They often complement the principal, especially with 
new teachers in a kind of "bad guy - good guy" interchange 
where the principal plays the "heavy," laying down the rules, 
making demands and critiquing the performances of the instruc- 
tional staff; while the resource teachers direct the teachers 
and aides to the materials and techniques that will help them 
to learn the skills that he demands. The resource teachers, 
in particular the one who has been there the longest, are also 
interpreters of the principal to the staff , helping them to 
understand his ways. 

The school-community aide has added a new dimension to 
the principal's outreach to parents and the school-community. 
Her job is to be his extension to the parents , particularly 
the Spemish-speaking parents, to explain how the school func- 
tions and how they can aid in their children's education. As 
with the resource teachers, the school-community aide is an 
interpreter of the principal to the parents and the community . 



One of her most fruitful endeavors, and of particular value 
to the principal, has been to bring more Spanish-speaJcing 
parents into contact with and participation in the activities 
of the school. 

She has brought in more parents with her 
Spanish than I would have dreamed to bring 
in because she*s making these people very^ 
very comfortable. Whereas I, just because 
I spoke Spanish, I didn't have that demeanor 
nor the presence she has. So, we have more 
parents now speaking Spanish than we did 
under Title VII. She really did it. 

"These are my instructional leaders," says the principal 
of his teachers, and this appears to be more than a euphemis- 
tic phrase. By law the teacher is legally responsible for his 
or her classroom and since the advent of the widespread use of 
instructional aides, this has been emphasized to clearly dis- 
tinguish the role of each. At Highland Way the principal dis- 
tinctly stresses the leadership function of the classroom 
teacher. She or he makes the major decisions concerning the 
physical structure of the room, what will be taught and how, 
who will do certain tasks; in other words, the teacher is 
responsible for the overall planning for the class. 

The teachers at Highland Way also share the principal's 
function of training teachers new to the school in the Highland 
Way manner of doing things. Often this is done informally, 
whereby a more experienced teacher will, on his or her own, 
help the new teacher "get up to speed," and perhaps dispell 
some of the anxiety she or he is bound to feel. But the prin- 
cipal has also formalized this "buddy system* to a great ex- 
tent by assigning veteran teachers to the new ones and making 
them responsible for the latter *s understanding of what is 
expected of then. The researchers observed that when an aide 
did not show up at an assembly for parents at the beginning 
of the school year, which presence might have been discre- 
tionary at another school but not at Highland Way, it was to 
the aide's teacher that the principal immediately turned to 
ascertain whether the aide had been informed of that require- 
ment. 

Inservice leadership , though shared mostly with the re- 
source teachers, is also a function of the classroom teachers 
when they have some special skill or knowledge to share with 
the staff. On several occasions while visiting the schol, the 
researchers observed that teachers were out participating in 
workshops and were informed that on their return they would 
share their experience with the principal and the other 
teachers. 

For all his aggressive and direct involvement in alx fa- 
cets of life at Highland Way, the principal does appear to let 
staff members do their jobs. He gives the parameters and 
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states the goals, but expects that the staff person will carry- 
out the task in his or her own way. Be will not "nursemaid" 
people through their jobs; if he has to do that he will re- 
gard them as incompetent and want to be rid of them. 



Educational Beliefs, Goals and Means 

Certain beliefs and goals are very much in evidence at 
Highland Way School and are constantly being articulated, 
mainly, but not exclusively, by the principal. Though the 
is^ression he makes is more noticeable, the researchers found 
that the staff also, in general, appear to be highly committed 
to the philosophy the principal espouses. After talking to a 
number of the teachers a few years ago another researcher 
noted: 

I interviewed most of the teachers and 
found they're from all over the country, 
from all sorts of ethnic backgrounds, but 
the similarity is that they have come, 
many of thcun, the same routF. as these chil- 
dren right now are going through. They've 
come up from very poor backgrounds, pov- 
erty, from broken families, from ethnic 
groups that were not accepted, and they 
feel, "Hey, I want these kids to have it 
different." And this is the way [the 
principal] is. 

Thus, while it may be tempting to question whether a teacher 
has any real voice in the matter (the researchers believe 
that the principal would not tolerate openly expressed views 
contrary to his major principles} , it is a non-issue because 
the principal seems to choose with great regularity people 
who have beliefs similar to, if not the same as, his. It is 
the style that differs, not the substance. 



Schools make a difference . 

Hand in hand with his belief that the children of his 
school can achieve as well as any children is the conviction 
that education is important to children, particularly to the 
Mexican American children. Nowhere is this so apparent as 
when the principal addresses the parents, whether in person 
or through his many written communications. His insistence 
that they send their children to school everyday underlines 
his belief that schools do make a difference to the success 
of the children. Quoting from the Highland Way Newsletter 
for March, 1980, 

We believe that TO LOVE A CHILD IS TO 
EDUCATE HIM, but we cannot educate your 
children if you don't send them to school. 
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Did you know that some children are absent 
on an average of two days a vraek " usually 
every Monday and Friday? That averages to 
around 60 or 80 days of LEARNING NOTHING! 
To put it differently, some children only 
attend school half of the time. What a 
waste! How cruel! 

Finally, have you, as a parent, ever thought 
of what could be the best thing you could do 
for yoxir child while bbth of you are alive? 
Easy! It*s seeing that he gets the best ed- 
ucation he can get. And the only way he is 
going to get an education is for you to see 
that he gets to school every day. So. if 
you love your child, SEND HIM TO SCHOOL 
EVERY DAY! 

As can be seen, the principal lays a heavy moral obligation 
upon the parents, but even allowing for oratory license the 
message of the whole article is clear. To paraphrase it it 
is: Ovir staff of dedicated, caring, hard-working teachers 
and aides are knocking themselves out because they want your 
children to learn. And we can do it if those children are here 
every day! 



Teachers make THE difference 

No matter how many programs a school has — 
no matter how much money is pumped into a 
school's curriculum, or even if you gild 
its classroom walls with gold— nothing is 
going to happen unless you have the right 
personnel '-for a school is only as good as 
the teachers who staff it. 

So writes the principal in a handout introducing the school to 
new teachers. He not only sees teachers as the determining 
influence upon the child , but also contends that "the bottom 
line is that THE WAY A TEACHER FEELS, "INSIDE" TOWARDS A CHILD 
IS THE MOST IMPORTANT INGREDIENT FOR THE SUCCESS OF A SCHOOL." 
In line with these beliefs are a number of other tenets which 
the principal holds about teachers: 

Verbal skills and attitude of the teacher are 
more is^rtant than all his degrees. 

A SECURE TEACHER IS A GOOD TEACHER 

Personality - the key to good teaching. 

DEVELOPING A GOOD SELF CONCEPT IN CHILDREN - 
OR HOW TO TEACH AT [HIGHLAND WAY] . 

As can be seen, it is the personal qualities of the taacher 
that are emphasized first; those are the chcuracteristics the 
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principal believes count most when it cones to developing 
successful and achieving students. 

Of course, this in no way diminishes the principal's de- 
mand for competent teachers. As he says, "Children don't dis- 
like a teacher because they are bad children, rather because 
the teacher is a bad teacher (no talent)." What is most im- 
portant is how that te.acher relates to the student as a ^rson . 
If he or she is a person who likes children and is enthusias- 
tic about working with them, the principal prides himself on 
being able to wrk successfully with that teacher in order to 
overcome any insufficiencies in instructional skills that the 
latter might have. As teachers and former teachers at High- 
land Way have attested, "You learn how to teach there." 

The reason for such emphasis on the teacher's ability to 
have rapport with the child seems to be the principal's be- 
lief that, "It is really impossible for children to succeed 
if they don't have a good self-concept about themselves." 
Thus, when he says, "Developing a good self concept in chil- 
dren - or how to teach at THighland Way)," he is in^Jlying that 
teachers who do not like children , and in particular these 
children, cannot really succeed at developing a good self- 
concept in them . There may be operational attitudes and tech- 
niques to which the teacher can be alerted (and the principal 
ennunciates a number of these) so as to improve his or her 
ability to develop a better self-concept in the students, but 
the principal believes, it cannot make up for one's lack of 
caring for the children as human beings. 

Teachers at Highland Way School perceive very much the 
same qualities in themselves or in their co-workers that have 
been spoken of above. The emphasis on sensitivity to the 
children is mentioned often as one of the criteria the princi- 
pal employs in hiring teachers and aides. One of the teachers 
said: 

I think [the principal] is very careful in 
selecting and hiring people that he feeLs 
will fit in. ^tost of us are of the same 
mentality; we enjoy children. We accept 
them. We want them to do well; whatever 
it takes to have them do well and feel good 
about themselves is our utmost concern. I 
know that when he has a job opening he al- 
ways puts sensitivity to the needs of the 
bilingual situation [as a leading criterion] . 
So, I know he screens there. And maybe thai 
circumvents a lot of problems that would de- 
velop later. X know this past year several 
teachers w^re placed in this school and he 
was told that he had to take them. And 
that's when he didn't feel as on top about 
the staff, because there were people here 
that he couldn't screen for sensitivity. 
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One observer caught well the qualities of teachers the prin- 
cipal favors: 

I notice that he does select from younger 
teachers* X think roostlV because he's a 
seasoned administrator who knows that a 
young teacher is going to be gung-ho and 
she's going to be putting out her every 
effort. I think he looks for a sensiti- 
vity. He wants to detect a charisma in 
his teachers. He really believes that 
what happens in the interpersonal relation- 
ship between a teacher and a student is 
really, really important. I think he puts 
that over, far over, the skill that per- 
haps the teacher may have at the time be- 
cause he has no doubts about his ability 
to train and teach that teacher to teach. 
He also wants talented people; he utilizes 
his resources to the utmost. He wants 
artistic people. Look at all the beauti- 
ful people here that are musically inclined, 
artistically inclined, who are excellent 
teachers who have such a gentle way with 
children. 



Planning and organization make the successful teacher . 

Provided with teachers possessing the personal qualities 
just enumerated, (and even some who don't) the principal nKSves 
to inculcate certain attitudes in these people which will give 
form and substance to their instructional efforts. At the 
heart of his labors to develop the kind of instructional pro- 
gram he wants is his belief that students at Highland Way 
School can best achieve and be successful when the teacher 
operates with plemned and ordered activity . The stress is 
placed on all three of these irards. A quality that pervades 
his attitude seems to be the desire for oi J -^r. Order includes 
organization , orderliness , neatness , promptness , control and 
discipline , and that which informs "these characteristics: 
planning . 

Planning and organization are two wrods the researchers 
heard a great deal in conversations with the principal, 
teachers, aides and parents, and saw in the principal's writ- 
ings. For one teacher. 

The one thing that I've learned more than 
anything is to be more organized. I've 
always been told I'm an organized person, 
but I've really hit it here. Planning 
your lessons to your children's needs. 
Diagnosing what the children need. Just a 
total organization to my teaching skills. 
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The reseachers veere left with the definite impression 
that unless the teacher learns to plan and organize her or 
his instructional program to a high degree she or he will not 
be able to survive the %rork load expected at Highland way. 
In the eyes of the teachers, the demands of the school's pro- 
gram are such that in the beginning weeks and years of teach- 
ing they are forced to develop planning and organizing skills 
in order to avoid "going under." As the researchers see the 
relation between the two, planning provides the super struc- 
t\u:e whereby the elements of instruction can be related to 
the school's goals and to one another, while organization 
assures that those elea^nts are in place and ready to be acti- 
vated. The qualities or ordered expression (orderliness, 
neatness, attractiveness, promptness, control and discipline, 
euiK^ng others) that the principal so en^hasizes, seem to be 
aimed at ensuring that not only do the planned activities go 
off with minimum interference but that they be accomplished 
with a greater degree of quality than is usual. 

TvK) very visible expressions of the order desired at 
Highland Way, room environment and discipline , deserve to be 
singled out because they receive so mucn attention from the 
principal, and as a result, from the teachers. Room environ- 
ments and in particular, bulletin boards, prominently reflect, 
the principal feels, the quality of the school program. Thus, 
he prescribed that bulletin boards be changed often, that they 
be artistically attractive, that they reflect the children's 
work, that they teach the children, and that they, along with 
the whole room environment, be child not teacher, oriented. 
There appears to be another reason for this emphasis, one that 
goes beyond external expression. Because the demands in this 
area tend to require a good deal of extra work of the teachers, 
the time spent on room environment and the results achieved 
appear to be indicators to the principal of the degree of com- 
mitment and arocunt of work a teacher is willing to give to the 
progreun. 

There are certain aspects of room environment which the 
principal ties directly to the maintenance of a classroom 
atmosphere where discipline and control hold sway: "The way 
you arrange your furnitxure and instructional centers is a 
major key to eliminating discipline problems." Discipline is 
very important to the principal because, as he says and writes, 
"Without discipline there can be no teaching." At the begin- 
ning of the school year he looks to see that each class is 
under control, particularly classes where the teacher is new 
to the school, and stresses that by the first ten days to two 
w^eks he will be able to tell whether tl^re are going to be 
problems. Needless to say, the elimination of discipline pro- 
blems is a priority item at Highland Way School, and one which 
is attended to with vigor. 

The principal is concerned that the teacher and the stu- 
dents be actively engaged , whether in the classroom or without. 
"He wants the kids busy doing something, not just standing 
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around on the playground. He wants people involved with 
kids, talking." Not just any kind of activity will satisfy 
the principal. He tends to come down hard on teachers who 
give students "busy work" or who lack preparation in their 
own teaching. There are only so nwmy minutes in which the 
students are in their teachers' charge and he wants to make 
siure that those minutes are utilized to the fullest. 



Other marks of the successful teacher . 

For the teacher to use fully those minutes spoken of 
above requires planning and organization, yes, but it also 
demands, according to the principal, that the teacher know 
his or her job and be responsible for it and for other fa- 
cets of school life that could affect instruction, directly 
or indirectly. The principal's contention that "a secure 
teacher is a good teacher" seems to say, "all this won't 
look so bad once you know your job." The secure teacher, 
according to the principal, is one who is free, because of 
her or his competence, to do informed experimenting in the 
classroom: "Take v^atever latitude you need in presenting 
your curriculum, as long as it is interesting and productive. 
This does not preclude the principal's "looking over the 
shoulder" of the teacher on a frequent basis, but he does 
look for the teachers to initiate ideas as well as actions — 
"Share in the authority of rianning a smooth school (don't 
leave it to George or Georgia) "--that will benefit the pro- 
gram and the school and to set an exas^le for the stisdents. 
He will then make his judgement on them. 

Competency , it appears for the principal, is founded on 
a qoo5nknowledge of what one is and ought to be doing in the 
classroom and of the tools and resources with which to accom- 
plish the task. His daily visits to each classroom provide 
the teachers with feedback on their performnces and give 
the principal an opportimity to see where certain resources 
can be utilized by them. The resource teachers, among others 
are at the disposal of the teachers: "Hake use of district 
guides, resource room, teacher textbooks and our resource 
teachers. " 



Principal key to a successful school program . 

The principal likes to emphasize the major role of the 
instructional staff in the success of the total school pro- 
gram, but he also acknowledges that the key to any school 
program is the principal. Furthermore, he is not shy in 
saying that the key to the program at Highland Way School is 
himself. 

A lot of people were asking, "How come 
we had the same thing over there in this 
little city and it doesn't work?" I said, 
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"Because I'm not there." And I meant that 
in all sincerity without being conceited. 
"The only way it's going to work is to 
clone me, put another person in there like 
that.** Because it's really a very emo~ 
tional thing that's inside of you. And if 
you don't have it it's going to be rough. 

Being the leader o£ the program is very important to the prin- 
cipal. He says that his attitude toward being a principal is 
one of the things that district superintendents tell other 
principals to emulate. 

Though the driving force behind his goals for the school 
cones chiefly from within, and though his style makes him 
somewhat of a "maverick" among principals, the principal of 
Highland Way School roots his goals in very traditional con- 
cepts and procedures. His main goal, "to make kids succeed," 
is far from a novel idea in education, and his policy of fol- 
lowing the district's curricular goals, rather than substi- 
tuting his own, is "right out of the book," What appears to 
be the principal's (and the staff's) orientation is to attempt 
to "do the ordinary (the traditional) extraordinarily well," 
and by all means available. 



The techniques of leadership . 

In order to endeavor to "do the ordinary extraordinarily 
well" the principal has developed techniques for accomplishing 
his ends, techniques which the researchers feel come directly 
from his personal beliefs about what a school should do and 
how it should accomplish its goals. AiK^ng the principal's 
attitudes-become-techniques, six stand out as particularly 
significant to the researchers for their effect on the educa- 
tional program operating at Highland Way School: 1) plamning 
and organization , 2) resourcefulness , 3) conanunicativeness , 
4) maintenance "of a high level anxiety , 5) expectation of 
achievement , and 6) parent involvement . 

When the principal first came to Highland Way he felt 
that a planned organization of student and faculty activities 
would save the teachers from a great deal of useless and aggra- 
vating work, and at the same time provide for a more productive 
outcome from those activities. A case in point is the organ- 
ized games, the structure and effect of which is recounted by 
a teacher: 



This is highly organized play [before 
school, recesses, lunch] for the students 
and there is a certain amount of regimen- 
tation to it. But then there are less 
straggling students or students who get 
into trouble. Some students didn't like 
the games but the games rotate so that a 
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student is not stuck in a game for any 
great length of time. Also, a large part 
of this is student supervised. Students 
are the game managers, the officials, and 
so the teacher does not really have to do 
a lot. Another appealing factor of the 
organized games is that it really requires 
much less time of the teachers than it did 
under the old system of monitoring recess 
where kids were doing everything in the 
way of play. 

While eliminating needless work for the teachers was the ob- 
ject of the principal's organizing efforts, he also claims 
another native . 



Z knew from the philosophy I had on how to 
run a school that people will accept you 
if you save them time, save them work. So 
I said, "Yard duty is the biggest pain 
there is. Teachers hate it with a passion. 
I'm going to change it." Teachers were 
pulling yard duty— I'm not kidding — like 
every hour. Life was a continuous yard 
duty. So I change it where a teacher only 
pulled yard duty every eight weeks maybe. 
They couldn't believe it. Boy, did they 
love that. 



If the principal was trying to gain time for the teachers 
out of their work day, it appears that it was only so that he 
could fill it up with something he felt to be more important. 
Involvement of the instructional aides and volunteer parents 
in the classroom was one of those important items when the 
Title VII program came along. And the reason given most often 
by teachers for the success the school has had in utilizing 
extra personnel in the classroom has been as a result of the 
principal's insistence on thorough planning. If one knows 
what she or he will be doing in the classroom that day or that 
week, so the thinking goes, it will be that much easier to 
share that task with another person or persons. C^e teacher 
brought out the felt need for planning in the course of recal- 
ling the early days of Title VII: "It was hard adjusting to 
working with another adult because I wasn't organized." Thus, 
many of the difficulties the principal sees teachers having 
could, it seems to him, be handled with better organization 
of the teacher's time. "I've told teachers, *I love people 
working all the time, but if you have to spend so much time 
doing it, then something's wrong. You're not managing your 
time correctly. ' " 

The principal encourages his staff to use all the resources 
at their command to help them do a good job of teaching, but it 
is the attitude of resourcefulness , particularly on the part of 



the principal, that the researchers noticed most. Mention 
has already been made of the principal's taking on the Title 
VII prograza and going after other federal programs to provide 
support for his goals. Other goals called for other resources. 
Soon after coming to Highland Way, the principal turned the 
school into a training school for student teachers from a 
local university, one purpose of which was to identify and 
solicit people that he wanted to see teaching at Highland 
Way School, He has taken on any program that he feels will 
benefit the children, the staff or the parents , and even 
though these resources place an added burden of work on him- 
celf and the staff, the latter have usually accepted that 
burden as being for their own benefit as well as for that of 
the students and the school. Thus, besides Title VII. the 
principal has brought in E.S.E.A Title I as well as state 
supported programs. 

In addition to program resourcefulness, the principal 
and staff make use of outside individuals and organizations 
to help them better understand themselves and their jobs or 
to help them do the job better. Professionals in education, 
as well as lay people , are encouraged and inv: ted to visit 
Highland Way to view the program and make comments. Educa- 
tors, from whom the principal and staff feel they can learn 
something valuable, are invited to give workshops, such as a 
recent one on assertive discipline. Research , like the pre- 
sent study, is welcomed at the school for the insights it 
can give into the workings of the school and its individuals. 

During the period of the Title VII project, when the 
school was officially both a model and a demonstration bilin - 
gual school , observers from other schools in the district and 
from other school districts frequently visited the school. 
Though Highland Way no longer enjoys that official status, 
it has an established reputation and still attrccts people 
from other schools and districts to its campus to view its 
bilingual program. Highland Way was also, year after year, 
a demonstration school for bilingual ecuation conferences 
taking place in their area of California. Being a demonstra- 
tion and model school not only aided the staff in the perfor- 
mance of their jobs, but also provided a forum for the school 
to "show off and in^'igorate itself. 

Resoiurce fulness takes place at Highland Way not only 
through the infusion of outside program or individual re- 
sources, but also through the management of the resources 
within the school program itself . For instance; 

The principal considers first grade the 
critical year and he wants as much help 
as he can in first grade. So, being that 
the kindergarten teachers finish at 12:15, 
he has us working in the first grade class- 
rooms every afternoon to help their reading 



program f which makes it more individual- 
ized for them, because there are no aides 
in the afternoon. 

The utilization of the resource teachers, as another instance, 
is constantly being re-examined to see if some other arrange- 
ment of their time and skills would serve the school better. 

Some of the manipulation of resources by the principal 
at times bends or breaks school law, such as the use of in- 
structional aides to supervise classes while the teachers 
plan together or have inservice, or the rules of the teacher- 
district contract, such as keeping the teachers at school for 
inservice beyond the official school day, or leans heavily 
upon the teachers* £«trsonal time and energy. Where the 
teachers are involved directly there appears to be a good 
deal of acceptance of the principal's "squeezing the last 
drop** out of them because they generally feel it really is 
for the benefit of the children and themselves and because 
they see the principal putting so much of himself into the 
efforts. However, they will strongly resist when the demands 
seem overdone. This resistance the principal appears to rely 
upon to strike a balance between getting the optimum out of 
his people and going overboard and ruining the whole spirit 
of cooperation. 

Parent involvement, about which more will be said below, 
is considered by the principal an invaluable resource the 
school. He had sought that resource from the beginning of 
his tenure at Highland Way, but with the Title VII program 
parent involvement was accelerated and has continued to grow. 

You can always trust the principal to 
3:now exactly where everything has to be 
and what's expected of you and that sort 
of thing. And it's easy to work for a 
person that way because there's never 
any doubt in your mind as to what you 
need to do. 

Thus an observer remarks upon a very prominent aspect of the 
attitude of communicativeness that the principal exhibits: 
letting the staff know exactly how he feels about them and 
the job they are* doing . This kind of communication is fre- 
quent and can be uncc^plimentary. "Hiere is, however, an 
equally frequent yet positive attitude of communication from 
the principal, one that is imitated repeatedly by the staff: 
tlic sharing of experience^ knowledge and ideas . 

The communication between staff members 
is a daily thing, on-going, and every' 
body knows, I feel from what I can see, 
what the other classes are doing. Just 
the fact that we don't have to have a 
lot of formal staff meetings becpuso 
everybody's contributing. 
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Such an attitude was very obvious to the researchers , who 
observed on several occasions the principal asking teachers 
who had been to workshops what they had brought away with 
them or passing on to them inforamtion or ideas from an 
article he had just read or a workshop he had attended. 
Among the staff the researchers heard a great deal of talk 
about teaching, the students and the work of the school. 
This took place primarily in the faculty room and the re- 
source room, where teachers, aides and parents comfortably 
shared experiences and ideas with one another. 

Communicativeness as an attitude manifests itself in 
another way at Highland Hay School, one which the reseachers 
feel is very important to the principal's regard for what he 
is doing at and with the school. He wants to tell the world 
just what is happening at Highland Way School . He tells the 
staff by letting them know how well he feels they are doing 
in relation to the goals he has for the school. He communi' 
cates to the parents verbally and in writing what his goals 
are, what he will do with their children and how they can 
help. The principal has co-authored a book about his exper- 
iences in education, particularly about Highland Way. He 
tells his teachers, "You should sell your profession," and 
pushes them to get as many parents as possible to come to 
Back- to-School-Night and Open House. Much of the motivation 
for having the school become a model and demonstration school 
appears to have come from the principal's desire to have the 
school known ^s such a school. But the deeper motive behind 
the desire for exp>osure and communication seems to be to let 
as many people as possible know that these particular chil- 
dren, in this community, through the work of himself and 
his staff, are achieving. And it is not enough for him that 
they achieve amd succeed in anonymity because he sees (as do 
others) a disparaging image of these children and their cul- 
ture being f;irthered, consciously or unconsciously, - in 
American society. 

For him, such an image car. only be adequately refuted 
by constant visible evidence to the contrary « He believes 
Highland Way School offers that evidence and he wants it 
seen at all times. 

"I jack myself up and I'm in constant anxiety. I keep 
my anxiety level kind of high and I transmit that to my 
teachers." So speaks the principal about one of the most 
pervasive attitudes at the school. Questioned as to whether 
this near-constant state of anxiety and accompanying high 
teacher turnover might be vmhealthy for the faculty, the 
principal responded: 

To me, what they're saying would seem to 
be the truth, but here it's just the op- 
posite. In most schools that I have known 
nothing ever happens; the same everything. 
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It*s a big blah. I can't function that 
way. To me, when it gets stale I jazs 
it up and I'll create havoc or raise the 
anxiety level because I can't do this in 
a stagnant atzrussphere. Would I like for 
my staff to remain static, the same peo- 
ple come back every year? I don't think 
so. However, soxrffitimes it did hurt me 
because some of the people I cared for 
the iiKSst were the ones who used to leave. 
Yes, some left because they couldn't 
stand me. Some left because they couldn't 
stand the pressure. But to me that's 
healthy. I don't want a dud to come next 
year who doesn't want to work here. If 
you can't stand the heat, get out of the 
kitchen; that's the way I feel. So, to 
me, this is healthy, invigorating, some- 
thing n&a all the time, fresh approach 
every year. To me they're wrong. They 
can have those dead%#ood schools; I see 
too many of them. 

Contained in the above are several apparent reasons why 
the principal fosters a high anxiety level at the school. 
First, too much of what he sees wrong in education is con- 
tained in the "static" school situation. Secondly, he per- 
sonally cannot seem to function in what he considers an in- 
active atmosphere. Thirdly, he has an intolerance of what 
he judges to be mediocre teaching and tends to act strongly 
against it: "I don't want a dud to come next year..." This 
last attitude seems to account for a good deal of the prin- 
cipal's anxiety-producing behavior. A district resource 
teacher noted, "He will not put up with mediocrity; it's got 
to be top-notch every minute for those kids, for his teachers. 
He knows too, the better the teachers are and the more he is 
demanding of them the more they're going to demand of the 
kids." Translated into an activity, this attitude takes 
form in the exacting critiques of the teachers by the prin- 
cipal stemming from his frequent presence in their classrooms. 
As the superintendent for curriculum and instruction notes. 

He knows what is good teaching, number 
one, and he knows what are its components. 
He knows what reading is, he knows what 
language is, and he can go in a classroom 
and look to see what is going on. And he 
says, "This is wrong, this is wrong, this 
is wrong, and this is wr i>g and I want 
you to fix it now." An* chey'll do it. 
And he goes in when the^ re reading and 
says, "So and so wasn't listening, and I 
want you to be sure the next time that 
they're listening." That's the kind of 
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stuff he sees. And he makes good teachers. 
But you've got to be able to take that. 

Thus, the pressure is on the teachers to "perform or leave." 
As observers have remarked, "Either you become a good teacher, 
as he sees a good teacher, oc he'll make life miserable enough 
that you leave." 

The researchers asked a teacher if the amount of work 
expected of the teachers was greater at Highland Way than at 
her previous school. "Oh, definitely more. But then our 
standards are higher, the level of excellence of the school, 
the district even, is higher. Be has high expectations. I 
remember one biilletin that he sent out that had a whole blurb 
on 'students don't fail, the teachers fail them.'" Expecta- 
tions for achievement and success is an attitude which the 
principal directs at everyone connected with the school, but 
in particular it is focused on the students. As the research- 
ers observed, ^en parents of children new to the school are 
being met at the school for the first time, the principal is 
particularly anxious to set down for them what Highland way 
School will be like. He tells them that their children will 
learn and everyone will expect them to achieve. The children 
will receive praise, but the principal believes that it is 
the expectation of achievement that will bring about achieve- 
ment. 

The principal and the staff endeavor to give the students 
as broad and rich an education as their resources allow, as 
is witnessed by the bilingual and bicultural enrichment pro- 
vided the school through Title VII and the continuing bilin- 
gual program, and through the artistic enrichment provided 
by teachers who are sometimes chosen because they have those 
skills. However, "(W]e believe that being able to read and 
and compute is the 'name of the game * and although we teach 
every aspect of our curriculum, a very strong emphasis is 
given to Reading and Math" (writer's emphasis). And this 
emphasis has an historical basis for the principal. 

Supremely confident of what I was doing, 
I started out my first several years to 
make my children feel good about them- 
selves. "I don't give a damn about test 
scores, whether the kids are in the 10th 
or in the 90th percentile. I want them 
to enjoy coming to school." I succeeded. 
There was a complete turnabout and change 
in the students of the school. 

Then about this time the local newspaper 
started to publish the yearly state test 
scores. (Highland Way] School nearly 
fell off the bottom of the page. But for 
some reason it still did not penetrate my 
mind that test scores were important.... 
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Then one d&y it came to roe via the "grape- 
vine" that one of the assistant superin- 
tendents was making pointed remarks, to 
the effect that "if everything is so great 
at [Highland Way] , why do all the students 
score so near the absolute bottom of the 
annual test scale?" This hurt me, but was 
a blessing in disguise. Prom that year on, 
which happened to coincide with the begin- 
ning of bilingual education in my school, 
my incessant cry from the classroom roof- 
tops was, "Teachers, kids, you will achieve . 
You will score very well in the test. The 
picnic is over. It may be a gritos y 
aombrerazQS (with the help of my shouting 
and swatting you on the seat of the pants) 
but you will achieve." And they did 
(Nicholl and Gomez, pp. 189-191). 

Achievement and scoring "very well in the est" are 
closely tied together for the principal. He feels strongly 
that he must prepare the students for the state exams because 
that is what people look for each year and he would be remiss 
in his job if he did not try to get the highest scores posri- 
ble for those children. Such an attitude appears to be quite 
in line with the principal's posture of executing to the high- 
est the basic stand£u:ds that have been establisLjd for educa- 
ting the students. Test scores have become one of those stan- 
dards, and though he recognizes that teaching to the tests, 
that is, adapting one's teaching so as to elicit knowledge 
of the subject in a form most compatible with the testing 
format (not to be confused with "teaching the test," whereby 
actual test items and their answers are taught and memorized 
by the students) , tends to draw time away from a more well- 
rounded approach to a stobject, his desire to do a good job 
according to the standards by which the students will be 
judged seems to take precedence. 

Besides attempting a solid academic program, there are 
and have been a number of learning incentives aimed at the 
students by the principal and teachers of Highland Way School. 
(Those techniques and incentives proper to the Title VII pro- 
gram will be treated under discussion of that program.) For 
instance, there is a reading and math awards program through 
which students who read and comprehend (they are examined on 
this) certain numbers of books (in English or in Spanish) 
and/or who accurately compute at certain speeds receive awards 
at special reading and math awards assemblies during the year. 
Although the program is only a couple years old it is widely 
accepted and participated in by the students. Awards for cer- 
tain levels of attainment range from jackets to tee shirts to 
badges and the assemblies provide a forum for recognition and 
praise from the whole school for student academic achievement. 
The principal is so pleased by the progress made through the 
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program that he recently spent the latest two issues of his 
newsletter to parents listing the awardees and praising them. 
He has also opened the program to parents of kindergarten and 
first grade st\»aents by giving those parents awards for the 
numbers of books read to their children. 

The reading and math incentive program is only the latest 
in a series of various efforts by the principal and staff to 
ijivolve the students in their school siobjects, particularly 
reading and math. During the last school year the "classics" 
of reading for school children of generations past were intro- 
duced to the students of Highleuid Way by the teachers and the 
principal. At the time McDonalds Hamburgers was selling 
copies of these "classics" for 29 cents and the principal en- 
couraged parents to purchase these for their children. 

I don't like to push j\mk food, but these 
little books are easily worth a dolleu: or 
more. Get a bunch! Also with Christmas 
just aroiind the corner, how about giving 
that child of yours a novel by Charles 
Dickens / Luisa May Alcott or James 
Fenimore Cooper. 

From teachers' reports, the "classics" were found to be very 
interesting by the students, including the lower and average 
readers, numbers of ^om wanted to forego recess in order to 
read them. The Reading Is Fundamental (RIF) Program, where 
students are able to receive books of their own, has also 
been a successful program at Highland Way School. 

There are few efforts at Highland Way School approached 
with more vigor by the principal than that of involving the 
parents in the school . The reasons for soliciting this in- 
volvement are brought out well in the following statement by 
a district resource teacher: 

I don't think this school could run with- 
out community involvement. I reclly be- 
lieve that, well, [the principal] could 
run anything, but he really needs an en- 
tourage, I think it lends support to 
what he's trying to do and I think the 
more people that [the principal] has 
around that can be supporting what he's 
doing, then the more strength there is, 
the nK^re believable this whole thing is. 
Look at the way he talked to those par- 
ents the other day? he told them, "Lis- 
ten, we do our part, your part is this." 
And he really believes that we can't do 
our part unless the parents absolutely 
know what it is that they have to do to 
get that kid ready to come here. And I 
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don't think he could have the success with 

the children that he does if he didn't 

have those parents caring and being in*- 
volved and following up. 

As has been previously mentioned, the principal needs to know 
that there are people who support what he is doing at the 
school . He has rouna a great deal of that support where he 
feels he needs it, from the parents of his students. There 
is also the advertising^ and credibility value to the school 
program of numbers of supporting parents! But, to the' re* 
searchers, the main reason is the last mentioned: children 
whose parents can functionally prepare them for school and 
support them in the schooling process are children with an 
immense advantage towards succeeding at school . As the prin- 
cipal writes: 

One of the things that parents want the 
most for their children is for their 
grades to in^rove. And, one of the best 
ways for parents to help their children 
earn better grades in school is for you , 
the parent , to be completely aware of 
their educational progress... lP]arents 
should make an effort to keep tabs on 
their children's activities in school, 
their attitudes about school and their 
academic progress. 

Children almost always do better in 
school when they know that their parents 
believe school is important and are wll-' 
ling to take the time to be helpful and 
encouraging. 

He goes on to give practical suggestions "on how parents can 
evaluate their children's education in a beneficial way." by 
means of projecting a concerned attitude towards the child's 
learning and by requiring specific things of the child. 

Personal contact with the parents, especially by the 
child's teacher, is very important to the principal and staff. 
Therefore, the parents' presence at conferences, Back-to- 
School-Nights and Open Houses are strongly sought. In fact, 
for several years, one of the two annual parent conferences 
was held by the teacher and aide at the home of each student. 
At these face-to-face ii»etings teachers can help the parent 
by suggesting specific activities and attitudes that would 
benefit his or her child. If the principal can get the par- 
ent to come to the school as a volunteer in her {it has always 
been the mother) child's classroom, then he has a parent who 
will receive training in how to approach her child and his or 
her education. One parent commented: 
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When I get home, I'm a lousy teacher. 
I don't know how to present anything to 
children. I remember trying to teach 
them their ABC's and getting them to cry. 
Now through the school I've learned to 
teach my o%fn children. 

The parent involvement sought by the principal is that 
which is supportive of the child , not that which gives direc- 
tion to the school. One observer of the school accurately 
caught this type of involvement: 

I think the parent involven«nt relates to 
how the parent can support the kid in his 
schooling, rather than how the parent can 
assist the school. So, [the principal's] 
push is to train parents on what they can 
do with the kid in the home to help that 
kid learn better, rather than to have the 
parents con» to the school to say what 
they think should be in the school's read- 
ing program. He involves them in the 
classrooms; he has them working at the 
school, and I think that his intent here 
is not only a bit a slave labor but for 
them to understand how their kids learn 
and how they can help their kids. Which 
is another secret of the success of the 
school . 

It is the professional staff, either at the district or school 
levels, who make the educational decisions for the school. 
These decisions are then conveyed to the parents through ve- 
hicles such as the several parent advisory councils at the 
school, composed of parents, teachers, aides and the princi- 
pal, and through bulletins to the parents. Advisory council 
meetings, as witnessed by the researchers, appear to be uti- 
lized i»3re as mechanisms to inform and educate the parents, 
than as foriams whereby parents give advisory input into how 
the school should be run. That is not to say that parents 
do not give suggestions to the principal and staff regarding 
the operation of the school. Those suggestions, however, do 
not seem to surface as formal parent initiatives to the di- 
rection of the instructional program. Thus, the image of 
the principal as director of the school program remains in- 
tact. 



The staff and the school atmosphere . 

Discussion of the "constant" characteristics of High- 
land way School's program has so far largely centered on the 
principal as the driving force, an important impression to 
convey. It is equally important to indicate the character 
of the teachers and the role they play in the program (and in 
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a later section, that of the aides) , because the team of prin- 
cipal and teachers is highly interdependent in the accomplish- 
ment of their tasks. In the following excerpt from an inter- 
view that interdependence is brought out by a teacher respond- 
ing to the question, "What are the strengths of the school?" 

There are several things. The cohesiveness 
of the staff is real important. The com- 
munication betiiraen staff memJoers is a daily 
thing, on-going, and everybody knows, from 
what I can see, what the other classes are 
doing. Just the fact that we don't have to 
have a lot of formal staff meetings because 
everybody's contributing. Their willing- 
ness to work extra hard is a strength on 
everybody's part. Definitely the principal; 
I mean he's the dynamic force behind every- 
body, keeps everybody hopping. People get 
things done when they're supposed to be 
done. If we say we're going to do this then 
people get right to it and do it; everybody 
kind of shares the load. And probably the 
reputation that it has is kind of a perpetu- 
ating thing, you want to keep that going. 

It is interesting to note that the characteristic strengths 
attributed to the school, and particularly to the teachers, 
are those also attributed to the principal. 

Through this interdependent activity the principal and 
the teachers establish the school atnK>sphere, that dominant 
emotional effect produced by the school. The aides and the 
parents also participate in creating this atmosphere, but at 
root it is the principal-teachers interaction that sets the 
tone. Thus, the manner in which the teachers respond to the 
principal's leadership style and content rounds out the "con- 
stant" characteristics of Highland Way School. 

The one most notable characteristic of the school atmos- 
phere is that it appears that everyone is basically in accord 
with what he/she is doing ; that is to say, the teachers agree 
with the direction the principal has set for the school and 
work to accomplish those goals. This is the unity, the co- 
hesiveness, to which teachers anufL others refer; the feeling 
that they are all working for the sasae thing and that they 
are helping one another to accon^lish it. 

There is a very warm and friendly atmosphere at Highland 
Way School, Besides noticing it themselves, the researchers 
heard about it from others, in particular from parents and 
from teachers new to the school: "Even upper grade teachers 
came down and introduced themselves, and showed me how to use 
the resource room. It was a warm reception; I never felt out 
of it." Again, the researchers were told how the atmosphere 
resembled that of a family. For the teachers, that sense 
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seems to come from the unity of purpose they share and the mu- 
tual help given to one another. For the aides and the parents 
there is an added dis^nsion in that "family" connotes an ab- 
sence of "class" separation among the several groups of people 
at the school: administrators, teachers, aides and parents. 
It gives rise to the phrase heard a nxunber of times: "No one 
is better than anybody else; we are all the same." 

Highland Way School is an open school . Both the attitude 
and atmosphere of the school is one of welcome to the cetrunu- 
nity, whether that community be the geographical school- 
community or the community of educators and those interested 
in education. Neither the adults nor the children of the 
school are threatened by the appearance of visitors to the 
school or to the classrooms. Classroom visitors are a fact 
of life at Highland Way and though they are one source of the 
"anxiety" among staff at the school, it is as one observer 
noted: "The children weren't distracted at all by the visitors 
and were very well behaved. The teachers had total control 
and the children knew exactly what was expected of them," 

The high anxiety level among the staff was spoken of ex- 
tensively by those at the school and among interviewed district- 
level personnel. This appears to the researchers to be a multi- 
faceted phenomenon, two major aspects of which are brought 
out in the following excerpt from an interview with a teacher. 

Things always seem to be in a changing 
state here, but there's something that 
does stay the same, and that's the 
teacher energy level that I see, that 
I enjoy, that I support. The anxiety 
level is always high. There are always 
things to be ready for, another deadline. 
It's mostly positive, it's not this neg- 
ative anxiety that I hear from {teachers 
at other schools] . 

Here there is n«ntion of the "teacher energy level" (intimated 
to be high), and a "high anxiety level," mostly positive, but 
also hinted at as being negative at times. 

The atmosphere of the school is also referred to as "pres- 
sured." In fact. Highland Way School is reputed to have one 
of the highest teacher turnover rates among the district's 
elementary schools. 

Many people can't stay there very long. 
They just cannot put up with the pres- 
sure. You take a look, a lot of the 
oldtimers let the water roll of their 
backs. But some of them, they stay 
maybe four, five, six years and then 
they go. And they're very good teachers, 
they just can't take the pressure 
(District Administrator) . 
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Though data at the district level were not available relative 
to this question, a rough determination from school records 
of the past ten years was made which showed that during that 
period the mean average of teachers new to the school each 
Fall was 30 percent of the yeeurly teaching staff (the same 
as the percentage that left the school at the end of the 
year) . Primary (K-3) grade level teachers have had, by this 
reckoning, a significantly higher tiurnover rate (39%) com- 
pared to that of the upper (4-6) grade level teachers (21%) . 

The researchers wondered if such a turnover rate was a 
sign of an underlying unhealthy situation auiong the staff at 
the school, a "fly in the ointment" of the Highland Way re- 
putation. They received basically the same response from 
the teachers as they did from the principal: the school at- 
mosphere works very well for those who can stand the pressure . 
Though their feelings towards the pressure were ambivalent*^ 
the interviewed teachers appeared to regard it, and the ac- 
companying anxiety, as something that went with the job. If 
one could work in that kind of atmosphere (they felt they 
could) then that was the place to be because it was the kind 
of stimulating environn^nt where one could really learn to 
teach and accomplish something for kids. 

I still like the stability here even 
though it's cmxious. I still like the 
energy level I see here even though it 
sometimes gets out of whack with certain 
people, or things all of a sudden seem 
black for a while. Because things get 
intense. It's sort of a joke among our- 
selves, "the [Highland Way] crises;" 
like he thrives on it. But then I visit 
other schools or I go to open house 
where ray children go, and say, "Maybe 
it's worth it." I shouldn't say "maybe;" 
I know it is. Yeah, it's a working sit- 
uation. Good chemistry. We're proud of 
it (Teacher) . 

If one could not take that kind of pressure then one should 
lec 3 because he or she could only be miserable remaining at 
Highland Way. 

Whereas there seemingly is a high turnover rate among 
Highland Way teachers, (half the teachers h&ve betn there 
under two years) it is interesting to note that four of the 
teachers, as well as the school secretary, have longer ser- 
vice at the school than the principal, while two other 
teachers have been there almost as long as he has. These 
teachers are among the most highly regarded at the school and 
do not seem, either to the principal or to the other teachers, 
to have fallen prey to the malady claimed to beset the situ- 
ation where there is always "...the same principal, the same 
teachers, [teaching] the same grades...," which is actually 
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the situation with these particular personnel. Thus, the 
principal, along with these veteran teachers (one iJiird of 
the faculty) and the school secretary, constitute a stable 
core of key personnel in a continually changing setting. 

By virtue of his own personal style, which, as observed 
by the researchers, is aggressively questioning and demanding, 
the principal creates an atmosphere where there is the feel- 
ing of a near-constant requirement to account for oneself. 
The pressure is particul irly felt by teachers new to the 
school who have to learn a new way of doing things. 

At the beginning of the year there was a 
lot more pressure. Everything needed to 
be done: bulletin boards, reading groups, 
dual rotation for reading, dual rotation 
for math, dual rotation for language. It 
was kind of overwhelming (Teacher) . 

Further, because of nfflchanisms largely created by the princi- 
pal, such as the aforementioned turning of Highland Way 
School into a demonstration school, the anxiety level is 
raised as teachers contemplate being on display. 

There may be a good deal of pressure and anxiety at High- 
land Way School, but for many teachers this does not outweigh 
the things they feel make the school a good workplace. 

It's got to be one of the easiest schools 
in this district to wrk in. I don't 
care how many hours you spend planning 
lessons or doing follow-up or doing re- 
cord keeping kinds of things — having your 
act together — it has got to be less of a 
problem to work in a place like this than 
it is to walk out of your class and have 
kids that have no respect for any teacher. 
Or to have a wild situation somewhere and 
you're the old bag for saying anything. 
Or to have parents complaining about what 
a teacher is doing. Our parents like us? 
I mean they come and they think we're do- 
ing a job. That's an easy place to work. 
And our kids — we've laughed about it — our 
kids get in trouble for sharing their 
jello at lunch. In another school v^ho'd 
notice whether they were doing that, there 
are so much bigger problems. And I always 
knew what was expected of me, I never had 
to guess. I've gotten myself in hot water 
with parents before with my discipline and 
so on and I have never not been supported 
by that man; he has always backed me up. 
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The teachers see the many characteristics of the school and 
of the principal as highly supportive of their job as in- 
structors. In particular they note the consistency of the 
principal, his personal involvement in maintaining strict 
discipline and his intermediary role with the parents. For 
his part, the principal sees himself as providing a good 
deal of security for the teachers through those same charac- 
teristics. Hence, the teachers feel that they are not only 
pressured to teach well by the principal and by the atnnsphere 
he and they have established, but that they are freed to 
teach well at the same time. A competitive spirit develops 
among the teachers, trying to better their last performance 
or trying to come up with something that nobody has done 
yet or trying to please the principal. There's always a 
tension between the positive and negative effects of such an 
atmosphere, but those who dwell on the negative effects do 
not do their dwelling at Highland Way School. 

In the eyes of the researchers, the major factor con- 
tributing to the staff's estimate of tb<% energy and anxiety 
at Highland Way School as being considerably more positive 
than negative is their decided sense of accomplishment and 
the resulting sense of pride which they have In themselves 
and their school. An observer at the district level saw 
this pride emerging out of the Title VII program. 

The greatest thing that was happening at 
that school, I thought, was the pride; 
the cultural pride, and the pride in 
everybody in the school, the teachers 
and the aides, trickling down to the 
students; tremendous pride in themselves 
and in their school. And the principal 
instilled that. The kids did well not 
only because they had pride in themselves, 
but because people expected them to and 
they lived up to the expectations. 

Much of that pride is borne in the reputation that Highland 
Way has acquired for itself within and without the district. 
There is even sonething of a "superiority complex" about the 
staff as they compare themselves to staff of other schools, 
especially in the amount of *ork they see themselves having 
put into their teaching, in the successes they have achieved 
with their students, and in the cooperative spirit they have 
developed at the school among teachers, the principal, aides, 
parents and students. Thus, it is not surprising that tlie 
staff take pride in having others see their school. As the 
school secretary noted, "The faculty does like to bring their 
friends and family; they like to show off their school." 

One of the things these visitors to the school notice, 
as did the researchers, is that everyone who works in a 
classroom — teacher, aide or volunteer parent — is involved in 
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the instructional process . There is no place for baby sit- 
ting on the part of teachers or cleaning sinks as major work 
for aides or parents. Everyone is expected to teach cononen- 
surate with her or his responsibility and/or skill, and these 
latter tend to enlarge the longer the people remain in the 
classroom. One result of such attention to instructional 
matters cones out in the lunchroom and around the school, 
where talk among teachers, aides and parents is dominated 
by what is, has been and should be done for the children in 
the way of activities and instruction. 

When one looks at how the students regard Highland Way 
School, probably the most narked attitude is their genuine 
affection for their teachers . Parents have ccmiroentea tnat 
the children address their teachers by their names, "Miss 
So-and-so," and Mr, So-and-So," rather than the more preva- 
lent "Miss" or "Sir" of many other schools. The children 
are not afraid to show affection to their teachers and often 
physically do this, especially the children of the lower 
grades. It is also a school where the children themselves 
feel that the teachers have a genuine love for them" One 
little boy who was leaving the school recently mentioned to 
his teacher, "You know, I want to corns back because this is 
the first school that I have attended that the teachers like 
us." There is an added significance for the researchers in 
statements like the preceding because this was a Mexican boy 
speaking about teachers who are more often than not Anglos. 



That this spirit of mutual affection is an abiding char- 
acteristic of the school can be attested to by students who 
have graduated and now regard the school as a second home, a 
place to which they can always return, a place that has a 
family spirit. Some former students consider the Highland 
^ Way School experience the best one of their schooling lives, 

where the education was gocni and they learned. They felt 
that the teachers showed a special interest in them, did 
extra things for them and rewarded them for their efforts. 
They see that children, especially exceptional ones, are 
showcased and they are proud of it. 

To the students of Highland Way the principal is the 
stern father and they regard him with a mixture of fear and 
respect. They know what the limits are beyond which they 
cannot go and they appear to appreciate the principal en- 
forcing those limits. They seem to sense through all of his 
rules and threats and paddlings that he genuinely cares about 
them and thus they are anxious to please him, to let him kncm 
what they are doing. Because of this respect and feeling of 
belonging to a family they would not encourage anyone to do 
something bad against the school, which might in part account 
for the small amount of vandalism inflicted upon the school. 

The interplay between the principal and the teachers of 
the school is probably the most significant element of the 
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school atmosphere. The researchers find that individual re- 
lationships betvfeen the principal and each teacher, when 
taken together, form a synthesis of styles and personalities, 
one that is held together mainly by the power and personal- 
ity of the principal and one which works for the children 
of that school. The drive of the principal to have the stu- 
dents succeed and the receptive desire of the teachers to 
participate in achieving that goal constitutes the basis 
for the sympathy between the two. This sympathy extends to 
agreement on a good number of particular intellectual and 
behavioral attitudes, a probable result of the principal's 
manner of selecting staff. 

Yet, there are differences between the principal and 
the teachers in basic personal orientation and in style of 
operation that surface and call for resolution. One way 
the teachers relate to an attitude of the principal that 
seems unreasonable or goes against their grain is to sup- 
press their own feelings and, so to speak, "go along with 
the program." As one staff member put it; "There were and 
are some that don't really like what he does but they don't 
try to buck him too much. They just kind of go along with 
the tide . " 

"Go[ing} along with the tide" also takes the more ac- 
tive form of "pleasing the principal," a motive that seems 
extensive among Highland Way's teachers. The researchers 
tie this TOtive to an apparent reluctance on the part of 
teachers at times to question the vork load or pressure put 
upon themselves because they feel the principal is doing as 
much or more than they for the school. The consequences 
that sometimes ensue in attempting to please the principal 
is reflected upon by one of the veteran teachers. 

Whether people admit it or not — I know 
it's true for me— you try to please him. 
And then you all of a sudden realize, 
"What am I doing that for?" That's not 
the right reason." But as a person who 
ccune here green I wanted to learn the 
way... I think I've seen it happen to 
others, that you try to please him so 
much that it sometimes runs itself into 
the ground. Then you have to know what 
you think is right, and if you can, re- 
move yourself from it enough to say, 
"Well, he still had these gooi effects 
on me; I'm thankful for that." 

Sometimes the teachers do not accept the principal's 
behavior or attitude towards themselves as right or fair and 
tell him so. 
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I can resteisber when he first came and I 
was thrilled to have somebody very out- 
spoken. But one imsminq he came in here 
and he just yelled at the top of his 
lungs. And it just scared me, because 
I had never had anything like that happen 
to me before in my life. And after he 
was gone Z thought, "Why me, in front of 
class and stuff?" And so Z just walked 
in there af terwards—Z was mad— and Z 
said it wasn't fair and stuff like this. 
He kind of sat back and he just listened 
and then he apologized. Every once in a 
while he'll do it, he'll forget, but you 
just have to come right back at him again 
because if you take it Z think he'll run 
you down. Z don't think he appreciates 
anybody like that. 

Another response of the teachers is to see the princi- 
pal's demands as ideals they wish for themselves or expres- 
sions of a work ethic in line with what they consider their 
own tendencies. 

Z feel good about myself because Z know 
I'm giving my children the best that they 
can have. But even though Z know Z'm 
giving them the best, Z'm always thinking, 
"Oh, I've got to do this or that," or Z'm 
worried iibout this or that. Sometimes 
you think, "Well, Z'm not really appreci- 
ated enough for what the parents see," 
for everything you're putting in. But it 
seems that if you're here now and a cou- 
ple years later you're at some other 
school, you'd do the same thing. Z would- 
n't change. Z hate coming every weekend 
in the Fall, but then Z know Z'd be the 
same if Z went somewhere else. It's kind 
of instilled in me. Zn my other district 
Z was the only one who went in on the 
weekend and Z was kind of put down for 
hard work and Z felt uncomfortable. 

Thus, the interplay between the teachers and the princi- 
pal appears to result in a synthesis that is largely a bal- 
ance of tension among several forces which the parties bring 
to the relationships. This balance is continually challenged 
by individuals and by circiunstances. Sometimes one or other 
r f these gains dominance and the balance is iiK>]i»ntarily bro- 
ken, as when the principal raises the anxiety level to where 
some teachers are seen to be unnecessarily crushed by the 
load, or, as with the end of the Title VZZ program, the loss 
of the aides resulted in a temporary, but evident, demorali- 
zation of the principal. 
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In an atnK:>sphere that appears to be so dominated by one 
personality it might be thought that the teachers would re- 
semble puppets continually controlled by and docile to the 
principal. But, as can be seen from the foregoing discus- 
sion, and ss further gathered by the researchers, the faculty 
members are, in their own ways, as strong as the principal. 
In many ways they are very much liJce him. This was particu- 
larly impressive to the principal's co-biographer, who com- 
mented in several places on the similarity between the prin- 
cipal and the teachers at Highland Way. 

I think one thing that characterizes most 
of the people that have been influenced 
by him is the sense of \urgency. He*s a 
nervous person; he's constantly got to 
be xKJving around. If you ms&t the peo- 
ple that have been influenced by him, 
it's p€K>ple that have more of this drive 
to perform, to excel, to "let's get some- 
thing going." 

Some of [the teachers] are as strong as 
he is and able to cope with him. There 
are a few who are extremely docile and 
just kind of bow their heads and go. 
But I think the majority of them are 
strong personalities. The majority of 
them are people who also have very de- 
finite ideas and they agree with— not 
necessarily all down the line— the di- 
rection he's taking and are willing to 
follow him because they know he's work- 
ing harder than they are and he's not 
demanding anything unreasonable, just 
that they give their absolute best every 
single day. 

His personality is a direct kind of thing 
[and] the teachers there are fairly direct. 
In talking with them you find that they 
come at you straight on and have no hesi- 
tation about telling you what they feel. 
I think that's a reflection of the kind 
of atmosphere he has. Now, he's hard to 
deal with, but they can tell him off, 
they sometimes get into big arguments 
with him. It's a direct commmiication; 
doesn't have to go indirect. 

I interviewed most of the teachers and 
found they're from all over the country, 
from all sorts of ethnic backgrounds, 
but the similarity is that they have 
come, mny of them, the sams route as 
these children right now are going 
through. They've come up from very poor 
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backgrounds, poverty, £rom broken families, 
from ethnic groups that were not accepted, 
and they feel, "Hey, I want these kids to 
have it different." And this is the way 
[the principal] is. He came through a 
rough background, through all sorts of 
struggles and he sees these kids as his 
children. 

[The teachers] are similar to him in 
their approach to children. (The princi- 
pal] is son^what of a missionary-minded 
person, one who is very involved in the 
lives of the children. The teachers are 
albo similarly minded. The similarity 
is the kind of personality where they 
look at the children the way that (the 
principal] looks at them; they're think- 
ing in terms of "These kids have to make 
it in society and if I don't give them 
something they're going to be out and 
down at the bottom of the heap." So, 
they feel a deep responsibility to lift 
these kids out. 



Staff development . 

Staff development activities during the Title VII years 
at Highland Way School were extensive. However, staff devel- 
opment is very much an extension and continuation of the 
basic teaching BK?de established at the school and already de- 
scribed in various places in this report. In response to the 
question, "What are the ways in which you learn to become a 
good teacher?" one teacher brought out the manner in which 
the several aspects of teacher development come together in 
the school: 

First of all, from the direction of the 
principal, his organization of curriculum, 
of standards, of procedures, everything. 
It's written out; it's talked to us; 
we're constantly reminded this is the way 
we do it and that we have to do better at 
this, gee those kids reading... (He uses] 
a lot of personal stories, inservices and 
conferences — we're always going to con- 
ferences. We're always having brain- 
storming sessions or inservices on new 
teclmiques or old techniques, just shar- 
ing with the other teachers here that are 
considered good teachers. That alone, 
seeing what they do and working with them 
— you learn a lot. 
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These activities and others # such as the frequent observation 
of the classrooms by visitors/ are "constant" elements of 
teacher deveXopn^nt at Highland Way. 

At the heart of the stable elements of staff development 
are the daily class visitiations by the principal and the 
activities that flow from those visitations^ For this reason 
the principal must be considered the chief staff developer 
at the school. As a result of those visitations he will tell 
the teachers and aides what he sees happening in the class- 
room, tell them how teaching might be done better, if neces> 
sary, azid even show them himself or have others show them 
what he considers a better way of instructing. The principal 
also likes to send less experienced teachers and aides to 
watch more experienced staff perform their lessons. 

Mention was made previously of the sharing of leadership 
functions between the principal and the resource teachers. 
This is particularly true in the area of staff development 
and particularly true with regard to the development of 
teachers new to the school. When teacher- begin their work 
at Highland Way they are subjected to a veritable barrage of 
observations by the principal and the resource teachers. 
"He observes all of them all of tt»<: time and he told roe from 
the very beginning the one who he knew needed the most help." 
The resource teachers then develop a program of bringing the 
new teacher into line with the standard of practice at the 
school and work with that teacher in a concentrated manner 
for as long as they and the principal feel it necessary. 

Another significant aspect of staff development at 
Highland Way is the relatedness of inservice activity to the 
needs and development of classroom instruction . Most inser- 
vice sessions, as ^11 as other staff development activities, 
grow out of what is perceived by the principal and/or the 
teachers and aides as being important to the productive 
functioning of classroom instruction. Thus, the researchers 
feel this may be why they did not hear much of inservice be- 
ing a waste of time or unrelated to what teachers needed to 
have in order to do a better job in the classroom. In fact, 
when an inservice session sometimes went over the working 
day as designated in the teacher contract, the staff attitude 
appeared to be that expressed by one teacher: 

It's sort of an understood thing. If 
we're having an inservice it's for us to 
benefit. We're supposed to be out at 
three and sometimes O'jr inservices last 
until three- thirty or son» thing. If peo- 
ple have to leave, he understands, but 
there's a general feeling, "Well, this is 
for us. He's had this person come in to 
give us an inservice for us to benefit. 
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The manner of parent/commvmity participation . 

Parent/community response to the principal's efforts to 
involve them in the affairs of the school began to come into 
its own with the Title VII program and the employment of par- 
ents as bilingual instructional aides. It was then that Mexi- 
can Americans becaiae involved in the school in a significant 
way. and in significant numbers. There had always been parent 
involvement through the PTA, but few of the Hispanic parents 
had participated, even as they were becoming the majority at 
the school. 

Key to the high level of parent/community participation 
and one of the "constant" factors at Highland way is the feel- 
ing on the part of parents and others in the community that 
they are accented at the school . 

I think the people here are very friendly; 
they make you feel wsmted. I feel ^en I 
walk into a room that they want me to be 
there. It*s not like, "Here comes Mrs. 
[James]— what's she doing here again today?" 
It's not that kind of thing. 

Certainly, that acceptance is felt in a special way by the 
Spanish-speaking population among the parents and community 
residents, as was observed by the researchers and as was told 
to them on several occasions by parents. Acceptance of the 
Spanish language appears to be critical to the participation 
of Hispanics in the school, and at Highland Way, since the 
first years of the bilingual program, there has been an ex- 
tensive and lively use of Spanish alongside the more domi- 
nant use of English. Though the bilingual program at High- 
land Way is not as extensive as it once was, the use of 
Spanish with the parents has increased due to the greater 
number of Spanish-only speaking families coming into the 
school attendance area in recent years. Thus, the acceptance 
of parents who speak only Spanish is more noticeable as is 
their active participation in the activities of the school. 

Acceptance extends also to the skills and contributions 
that the parents and others of the community have to offer 
the school. One of the aides described how some of the par- 
ents are brought into the schooling process: 

We bring parents in and let them observe. 
We let them take a little group to work 
with, let them help us in the classroom 
and bring them in little by little. 
Pretty soon we have quite a turnout of 
parents. They feel comfortable that they 
can do something. We give them a paper 
to do with the children and they find 
that they can help. 
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As a result of being accepted at the school and being 
made to feel useful, the parents and community people are 
very "high" on their school. In particular, they have great 
respect and admiration for the principal and teachers. In 
a group interview with several parents, grandparents and 
other community people the researchers heard many complimen- 
tary remarks about the teachers, centering about what they 
consider the high quality of their ideas, their room environ- 
ments and their activity, the amount of hard work they do and 
their pleasant personalities — "They get the best teachers? 
not one of them is stuck-up or mean." The parents attribute 
the excellence of their teachers to the good sense they feel 
the principal has for picking people who fit with the others 
like a family. As for the principal himself, the parents and 
community people recognize that "he is the one who makes it 
all happen," and their support and allegiance to him and the 
school is very solid. In the words of a district administra- 
tor: "In terms of commiinity support for that place, boy, you 
can't get it any better." 

It is the active participation of its parents and the 
community, however, that distinguishes Highland Way School 
in the minds of its observers. The researchers saw parent/ 
community participation in the classrooms and in special pro- 
grams as volunteers, in attendance at school functions for 
parents and/or students, tlirough involvement on the several 
parent advisory committees and in the aln»st ceaseless pre- 
parations for various events at the school, such as the 
annual Cinco de Mayo (Fifth of May) celebration. What im- 
pressed the researchers was both the significant numbers of 
parents and community members participating and the degree 
of the involvement of many of these people. This was judged 
through the researchers* experience with numerous other 
schools of their experience and through the comments and com- 
parisons of others knowledgeable of the school district. 

Thus, there is a constant parent presence at Highland 
Way which is as much a part of the school ambiance as are 
the staff and the students. Parent/community participation 
in the life of the school has been compared by some parents 
to that typical of many Catholic schools, which frequently 
require extensive parent involvement to supplement basic 
financial resources. At Highland Way, parents remark that 
there is that kind of spirit of doing for the school even 
where it is not necessary for survival, a tribute, they feel, 
to the enthusiasm the parents have for their school. 
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The "Changing" Characteristics of 
Highland Way School's Bilingual Program; 
The Title VII and Post-Title VII Progreuns 



Introduction 

Though characterized in this report as the "changing" 
element of the bilingual program and as a highly opportune 
and enabling tool to aid in acccanplishing goals already 
planned for the school, the Title VII program has left a deep 
in^ression on its character. What the Title VII program did 
nx^re than anything, in the eyes of the researchers, was to 
provide a structure wherein an atmosphere of cultural parity 
and participation could occur between the "Anglo" and the 
Mexican An«rican. It did this chiefly by officially recog- 
nizing Spanish as a language for instruction in the class- 
room, which, in its tvurn, substantially "legitimized" the 
people for whom that langxiage was primary. The principal 
only gradually recognized the import of this, but notes what 
a liberating experience it was for himself: 

Biling\ial education was introduced the 
third year after I was made principal. 
At the beginning three-fourths of my 
parents were opposed; and the speaking 
of Spanish on the caucus was a genuine 
novelty. Everyone, myself included, 
was reticent. If we caught ourselves 
using much Spanish, we vrauld pull back. 
But gradually something awakened within 
me. "Incredible!" I said out loud one 
day in amazement. "Now they actually 
want us to speak our language . " By 
"they" I n«ant American society in gen- 
eral. For the previous forty years of 
my life I had been conditioned by that 
society to suppress the tongue my nrather 
taught me, "And now they're telling me 
that this is the way to fly. Incredi- 
ble 1" I felt -slated.... I could now 
go out on the playground and converse 
with a child in Spanish, and no one 
would accuse me of being a foreigner 
trying to sabotage the United States. 
It was intoxicating (Nicholl and Gon^z, 
pp. 185-186). 

As the principal went, so went the school, and the 
children and parents for whom Spanish was the more familiar 
and comfortable language began to feel more accepted at Ziigh- 
land Way. Yet, the use of Spanish as an official medium of 
instruction did not automatically ensure that Spanish and 
the Chicano people would be received in the manner that many 
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have come to admire. As noted previously, the principal was, 
and is, very sensitive to disparaging remarks and attitudes 
directed towards Spanish and Chicanos. Thus, when he saw 
anything that looked like a "put down" of either he would 
communicate his displeasure quickly and frequently in blunt 
terms. 

However, the outstanding factor in inculcating a sensi- 
tivity to the Spanish language and the Mexican American cul- 
ture appears to have been the presence of the Title VII 
bilingual aides in the classrooms of the mostly non-Hispanic 
teachers. These mothers from the schCK>l community, having 
gained the respect of the teachers as technically able in- 
structors in the classroom, presen'^ed a positive image of 
a competent Mexican American para-professional not only to 
the teachers, but to the students and other parents as well. 
Thus, based on a n»re personal understanding provided by 
the aides, the teachers tended to acquire the kinds of atti- 
tudes towards the children that allowed for expectations of 
achievement. 

This section on the Title VII and post-Title VII bilin- 
gual programs will explore the above features of the program 
as well as others to assess the impact of bilingual education 
upon student learning, instructional delivery and parent/ 
community participation at Highland Way School. It begins 
with an implementation history, followed by discussions of 
several of the key aspects of the program. 



Implementation history . When monies were made available 
by the Federal Government to schools in 1968 through Title 
VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the San 
Jacinto School District (SJSD) was one of the first in the 
nation to apply for these funds. As required for their 
Title VII proposal, the District identified nine educational 
needs relative uo the Mexican American student and his/her 
community: 

l)...a need for meeting the learning 
abilities of students for whom English 
is an obstacle in education. 2)... a 
need for revising presentation of con- 
tent in a classroom to n»et the needs 
of students who can learn well in Span- 
ish. 3) ...a need among Mexican Ameri- 
can students that adults of their race 
and language abilities with whom they 
can identify be in their schools. 4) 
...a need among the students of Mexican 
American descent for an educational 
program that does not alienate or dis- 
affect them but with which they can 
identify. 5}... an obligation (and. 
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therefore, a need) for educational con- 
text and methodology to affect the culture 
and traditions of the Mexican Ainerican 
child and his/her family. 6)... a need to 
alter the classroom situation to one 
where growth and learning is fostered. 
7}... a need for the school to create or 
foster a close relationship between a 
community and its programs. 8)... a need 
for an immediate supply of personnel 
(para-professional) with Spanish language 
capabilities. 9)... a need for presenta- 
tions in a curriculum of Mexican American 
language arts, culture, customs which 
will broaden the appreciation and under- 
standing of the English speaking child 
for the great contributions Mexican 
Americans have made to the history of 
the Southwest. 

In its Title VI I proposal the District sought to respond 
to these identified needs with a program designed to meet 
three objectives: 

1) to provide children with the oppor- 
tunities for concept development, in- 
struction, communication, and sociali- 
zation through the introduction of 
bilingual, bicultural instruction into 
their classrooms. 2) to afford dignify- 
ing employiMsnt to elicit the involvement 
of bilingual, bicultural members of the 
school attendance areas and a meaningful 
contribution to the education enterprise 
as instructional aides with their lan- 
guage skills and cultural contribution 
of real value. 3) to provide opportun- 
ities for Mexican American high school 
students to find employment which re- 
quires their continuance in high school 
and presents a meaningful frame of re- 
ference for the use of their academic 
and cultural contributions. 

The efforts of the District were aimed at bringing about 
"an enhancement of self-image for the minority students, a 
cultural enrichment for those not of the minority, and a 
sense of cooperative contribution to the social order." 
Participation in the program was voluntarily solicited from 
those schools with high Hispanic population, among which was 
Highland Way School. 

Five District elementary schools and one Catholic school 
within the District boundaries initiated the Title VII program 
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for the SJSD in 1969 with funding targeted for five years. 
The District Director for Curriculum, author of the program 
and its first director, received assistance from the Dis- 
trict's only credentialed bilingual teacher. This teacher 
later beca3i« the Title VII Director for the District and 
subsequently the Director of Bilingual Education. Hired 
also for the program were thirty women from the participa- 
ting school attendance areas to serve as bilingual instruc- 
tional aides. 

The SJSD Title VII plan at the beginning was to imple- 
ment a program in which each participating school would 
choose its bilingual aid-5s from within the school attendance 
area, in accord with a Federal requirement. Because there 
were not enough bilingual teachers available upon which to 
construct a program, the aides would become the Spanish- 
speaking coi^nent of the program and would be teased with 
monolingual English-speaking teachers. Besides the resi- 
dence requirement, the chief criteria for selection of 
aides for the program was that they desire to work with chil 
dren and possess a (^operative spirit. Aides were then in- 
stalled in selected classrooms of the participating schools 
in grades kindergarten through third and inserviced by 
District bilingual staff, by a professor from a local state 
university and by the participating school staffs. 

Program beinnings at Highland Way School . Although the 
principal admits that he and others in the program knew al- 
nost nothing about bilingual education prior to Title VII, 
ground was being laid at the school for what was to come . 
A teacher recalls: 

The first two years I worked there we'd 
have sort of sensitivity awareness 
classes with a lot of teachers from this 
school and about seven other schools. I 
found out the plan was being unfolded, 
that we were going to get the Title VII 
grant. 

An even more profound conditioning for change was the prin- 
cipal's English class for Spanish-speaking mothers, begun 
soon after he came to the school. 

...I began to ask [the mothers] why they 
didn't participate more in their school. 
The reason was obvious: the school was 
still majority Anglo, and they couldn't 
speak English. "That's no problem," i 
told them. "Come Wednesday evenings 
and I'll ^each you." As the classes 
progressed and I got to know them better, 
these mothers and I began to talk about 
other things besides the English lan- 
guage. Their greatest concern was, of 
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couxse, their families. I told them they 
had to stop being slaves (Nicholl and 
Gon^z, p. 217) . 

I was teaching philosophy, cultural 
awareness, history and everything. How 
to get along with their husbands and how 
to stand up to their husbands. One day 
out of the week they could live in a 
different world and did they tell roe 
things. Most of it had to do with the 
shackles of the house. They had never 
been out of the house. No one had ever 
thought they were human beings, just a 
person to have babies and cook and this 
kind of a deal. And here I'm ex^xaunding 
all these things. 

Several of the first aides at Highland Way came from this class. 

Though unprepared technically for biilingual education, 
the principal nevertheless felt that in himself Highland Way 
had an advantage over other schools in the District. 

The only thing we had going for us that 
was different from other schools is that 
I knew the Ifinguage and, of course, I 
liked what was happening because it was 
my language and my people that were 
affected. When bilingual education came 
in I just felt that this was the Mexican 
American bit; now I could really sell it 
and be proud of my own ethnic group. 

Another advantage the principal felt he had was that the 
aides he hired were people that he knew admired and re-> 
spected him. Thus, he believes, one source of problems was 
averted. The principal anticipated that the problems would 
come from the teachers, so the teachers he selected to or- 
ganize the school's first bilingual classrooms were those 
he thought to be the most "liberal," that is those who 
seemed to be most sensitive to innovation and to the Mexican 
American culture. 

In keeping with his previous manner of introducing 
changes to the school, the principal did not ask the teachers 
if they wanted the Title VII program at the school? he told 
them that it would be a part of the curriculum. Although he 
appears to have been sensitive to certain particulars of 
participation by certain teachers, he did not tolerate re- 
sistance to the program as a whole. The teachers either had 
to accept it or they began to look for another place to teach. 

In September of 1969, Highland Way began bilingual edu- 
cation with four teachers and four aides chosen by the 
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principal, one team at each grade level, kindergarten 
through third. The model used for teaching bilingually 
called for the teacher to teach a directed lesson in English 
and for the aide to teach that same directed lesson again in 
Spanish. Three groups of students rotated between the 
teacher, the aide and assigned seat work for any given lesson. 
At first it was difficult for the teachers to manage another 
adult in the classroom: 

I can remember me, not being able to 
speak Spanish, not really knowing how 
to go about [a bilingual classroom] , ana 
to have an extra person coming into the 
room depending on me to help plan things. 
But the thing that I think was really 
hard for me at first was to share the 
class with smother person. I felt kind 
of selfish, and at times jealous of the 
kids depending on the other person a 
lot. That's where we had to do a lot of 
planning together. 

At first the aides were very unsure of themselves. They 
did not know exactly what was expected of them and were very 
fearful of doing almost anything, as is evident in an excerpt 
from a speech the principal gave before the School Board in 
1973: 

How vividly I can recall when our aides 
came to us frightened, shy and somewhat 
insecure. And how well I can remember 
when I or any teacher couldn't even get 
them to take a rest-room break. And 
getting them to take time for a cup of 
coffee during recess really took some 
doing. How well I remember the feelings 
they must have had when they had to face 
children for the first time. Their 
timidity in seeking guidance from their 
teacher and not knowing how to ask for it. 

But changes started to take place, the principal recalled; 

From these crude, but warm nostalgic be- 
ginnings I have seen our aides grow in 
confidence and poise. I've seen our 
aides take to teaching like a duck takes 
to water. And, as many of the visitors 
to our bilingual program have remarked, 
it often is difficult to tell who is 
the teacher and who is the aide. 

As the aides grew in competence and confidence the 
attachment between themselves and the teachers grew stronger. 
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As one teacher noted, in the beginning the teachers accepted 
the aides primarily because they were told to, but as time 
went on they accepted the aides for themselves and became 
very dependent upon them for the conduct of the classroom 
under the program. The principal noticed some slight changes 
in the attitude of the other teachers: 

... [A] s the other teachers began to see 
that bilingual education viould actually 
make their work easier , they became more 
favorable. Nevertheless, they %rare not 
in favor of the program as such, but 
liked it because I gave a classroom aide 
to each participating teacher. 

As the program developed at Highland Way, the teacher 
and the aide became an instructional team, and this profes- 
sional relationship seems to have been the nucleus about 
which a somewhat bilingual and bicultural relationship of 
sharing and understanding began to be built. It was expected 
that the teachers, out of their own learning and experience, 
would be teaching the aides, but it also happened that the 
aides began to teach the teachers. One of those areas was 
that of language. As the principal remarked in his 1973 
speech before the Board, 

It has been a delight to see our aides 
teaching our %;eachers Spanish and our 
teachers teaching our aides English and 
teaching techniques. This was beauti- 
fully exemplified during our Open House 
Night, when some of oxir Spanish speaking 
parents were literally rendered speech- 
less upon being greeted so graciously 
and warmly in their own Irr.auarP' r.-.-.. 
teachers ' " "!.^- i^iAxngueil program. 

Thus, as has been attested to by several of the veteran 
teachers at Highland Way, the aides were accepted at the 
school with a comparative minimxam of friction, an outlook, 
in the judgment of the researchers, that has continued to 
the present. 

This feeling of being a team, of being two teachers in 
the classroom , also appears to have created an atmosphere 
that has prevaded the school ever since; that at Highland 
Way "everyone is equal." Technically and legally everyone 
is not equal and all at the school know this. In the class- 
room, the teacher is legally in charge. It is the teacher 
who has the burden of planning, of organizing and of being 
responsible for each child's progress. As the principal 
puts it: "Ultimately the teachers answer to me. The aides 
can be forgiven. My teachers are my educational leaders." 
The students, too, know that the teacher is "better" — 
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according to th; way they talk about those things — know that 
he or she is richer, lives in a better house, drives a bet- 
ter car, speaks better English (sometimes brutally brought 
to an aide's attention by sttidents), and is in the classroom 
longer during the day. 

Yet, after all this is said, it remains that there is a 
sense of equality between the two that is so substantial as 
to have students rarely call the aide an aide, but to refer 
to her as the "Spanish teacher" and the teacher as the "Eng- 
lish teacher." This sense of equality has extended to social 
relations at the school, not only between teachers and aides, 
but among teachers, aides and parents, evidence everywhere 
on campus, but especially in the staff lunchroom. 

The sense of equality at Highland ^ay School has its 
basis in the widely acknowledged teaching excellence of many 
of the aides. The principal, teachers, aides and parents, 
as well as District level personnel frequently spoke of 
some of the aides* instrisctional skills as t^ing equal or 
superior to those of a number of the teachers. In the for- 
mer bilingual director's opinion, except for obvious ethnic 
and racial differences, one could not distinguish the teacher 
from the aide in the majority of classrooms at Highland Hay 
once the program had been in place a few years. 

In spite of this, there has been a great difference in 
pay. How have the aides reconciled a felt equality of per- 
formance with inequality of remuneration? Fundamentally, 
the researchers found, the aides have accepted their posi- 
tion as aides to the teacher regardless of the proficiency 
they have attained in relation to some of the teachers. 
Their rationale has been that the teachers had credentials 
and they did not. Nonetheless, there have been some com- 
plaints emd griping about certain teachers who v^re per- 
ceived as doing less than their aides. However, if the com- 
plaints have come too long and loud they probably have been 
met with a fundau^ntal retort: "Why don't you go to college 
and get your piece of paper?" 

Other factors have militated against aide complaints 
of unequal treatment. For one, they have not had the same 
responsibility that the teachers have had. And, according 
to the principal, teachers and aides, some aides have not 
wanted that burden of responsibility. They see that th.^se 
aides have enjoyed their work, have done it well, even to 
traxning teachers new to Highland Way in the schcol's 
methods of doing things, but have either not sought to in- 
crease their involvement or have not been able to make the 
extensive sacrifices needed to push on for that "piece of 
paper. " 

Before the Title VII program ever began, some teachers 
observed that some of their Spanish surname students almost 
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certainly came fron homes in which Spanish was the primary 
language. Yet, they observed, they heard very little, if 
any, Spanish coming from the lips of these students. Attempts 
to evoke the use of .Spanish from these students met with al- 
most universal failure. Even after the Title VII program had 
begun there remained a good deal of reluctance on the part 
of students to speak Spanish, presumably because it had not 
been permitted before. The principal decided then, that it 
would have to be his res^Hsnsibility primarily, to create an 
atmosphere at the school in which Spanish would be accepted 
and where two languages would be the rule. 

I brought it up with the aides. "We've 
got to first make the children feel com- 
fortable and good about speaking Span- 
ish. How is it going to be done? By 
you, the aides, speaking Spanish. Speak 
with the teacher even though your teacher 
doesn't understand; speak with the chil- 
dren. If they speak to you in English 
keep it up in Spanish until they start 
responding. •* 

Although this took some doing at first, the aides and the 
principal eventually began to get the children to speak in 
Spanish. Once the gates were opened, so to speaks free use 
of Spanish was evidenced in the school. As the resistance 
to Spanish being spoken declined, there appeared to be more 
Spanish speaking parents coming around. The whole atmosphere 
of the school began to changa. The school secretary recalls 
the differences she noticed: 

All of a sudden there were many more peo- 
ple here. Where we had had one person in 
the classroom, we suddenly had two and 
that was when we started hearing a lot of 
Spanish being spoken. In the past you 
didn't hear that. There were many people 
who could speak Spanish but they didn't. 
But then all of a sudden with all the 
aides there was a lot of Spanish in here, 
everywhere I 

As more money became available the principal brought 
more bilingual aides into the school and more teachers into 
the program. By the 1971-1972 school year. Highland Way 
School had a total bilingual program. One reason for the 
availability of more money for the school lay in the appar- 
ent failure of some of the District's other Title VII schools 
to maintain their programs or to really put them into opera- 
tion. For instance, of the six Title VII schools originally 
funded, only two had bilingual programs at the end of the first 
round of funding. Rather than forfeit the money, the re- 
searchers were told, the District broadly interpreted a 
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phrase in the Title VII regulations which spoke about the 
program "serving all the children" to extend it to all the 
children at the schools that wanted it. Highland Way School 
wanted it. Thus, although the nvmbers of Limited^English 
Speaking (LES) and Non-English Speaking (NES) students was 
not sufficient at Highland Way to justify a totally bilin- 
gual program under the Title VII formula for participation, 
the District was able to keep much of its funding intact, to 
keep the Title VII program alive and launch a model bilin- 
gual school. 

The Title VII program flourished at Highland Way also 
because the teachers saw the added value to themselves and 
to the students of having another instructor in the class- 
room. Though the first years of getting the aides "up to 
speed" had been difficult, the efforts were bearing fruit 
in confid<?nt, competent para-professional women who were 
sought rather than tolerated at the school. It showed in 
the aides* physical appearance and attitude and was attrac- 
tive to both the teachers and to the parents. Aides also 
became not only major consumers of bilingiial and bicultural 
materials at Highland Way but major producers of these ma- 
terials as well. This period in the Title VII program, 
about five years after its inception, is the time the prin- 
cipal refers to as the "go ''den years of bilingual education" 
at Highland Way School. These were the years when the stu- 
dent test scores started to go up and the program and the 
school began to acquire a reputation both as an achieving 
school and as a model bilingual school. 

It was also the time when another of the aides* roles 
began to show significant signs of success: that of bridge 
between the parents and the school . Through* their own com- 
petence and acceptability at the school the aides became 
models to many Chicano and Mexican won^n who previously had 
believed t>»at people like themselves had r.o part ±i. their 
childrens* school. Even more, the ait^c^ actively solicited 
these mothers, their neighbors, to assiiit in the classrooms 
or at other school functions. This promotion substantially 
augmented the principal's own efforts at bringing parents 
into greater school participation. 

Bilingual conferences began to be held at Highland Way 
School as the Title VII program neared its midpoint. The 
classrooms were used as demonstrations of n^del bilingual 
classrooms for people in and out of the District. In a 
loose-leaf scrapbook titled "The iHighland Way] Story," full 
of clippings, memos and other memorabilia from his tenure 
at the school, the principal has a number of letters of that 
time from parents, teachers and ac'ministrators attesting to 
the high quality of i:..struction at the F'-hool. And through 
this early time the School Board gave its support to the 
school and its program. 



Highland Way School had become a model bilingual school, 
a showcase school, and much of the District's Title VII re- 
sources, seemingly a disproportionate amount, %raire being 
funneled into the school. This appears to be largely be- 
cause, though the District wanted the Title VII program and 
its monies, it was increasingly difficult to find schools 
which would accept the progreun or maintain it for very long. 
Thus, for a short time it appeared that Highland Way School 
was just about the total District program. With all this 
going on it was sensed from early on in the program that 
there might not be a program the following year, and this 
attitude continued imtil the end of Title VII at Highland 
Way. Thus, petitions to the Board to continue the program 
(such as the speech noted above) began to become a yearly 
event on the part of those who supported bilingual educa- 
tion. The principal of Highland Way and many of the parents, 
along with parents from other areas of the District, appeared 
at school board meetings to voice their support. On more 
than one occasion, according to school people, the board 
room was packed with parents and other people who wanted to 
see the Title VII program continue. 

After five years under the 1969-70 proposal and with 
a one-year extension to that proposal, a new Title VII pro- 
posal was drafted by the District in 1975. There were sev- 
eral things different in the 197 S proposal from those 
contained in that of 1969, but {^rhaps the nn^st significant 
was that under the new proposal it was the bilingual teacher 
in the 'Classroom who was to become the heart of the program." 
This was not expected to take place immediately but rather 
to be accomplished over the period of the newly proposed 
prograun. 

What did take place immediately was a cut in the bilin- 
gual aides' hours from six per day under the previous pro- 
gram to four. With the new emphasis toward acquiring 
bilingual teachers as its core, the program offset the loss 
in hours by offering aides a schooling program whereby they 
could work towards becoming credentialed bilingual teachers. 
Although the aides at Highland Way took advantage of this 
new schooling with its stipend, as they had of other educa- 
tional offerings, they were somewhat demoralized by the loss 
of hours and felt that their effectiveness, especially in 
providing enrichn«nt in culture and instruction to the stu- 
dents, was diminished. 

The principal, prior to 1975, had begun hiring teachers 
who were bilingual and continued to do so tinder the new 
program. However, the same bilingual instructional model 
used jn the old Title VII program was preserved, especially 
with the ^nolingual English-speaking teachers. Here the 
aides continued to be the core of the bilingual program in 
the classroom. Where a teacher was bilingual this provided 
a set of "double-barreled" resources in that all of the stu- 
dents could be understood and responded to by both the teacher 
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and the aide. This resulted in )x>th the teacher and the 
aide using both Spanish and English on an "as needed" 
basis f an ecletic approach rather than one where clearly 
defined instructional usage of the language is pre-programed 
Basicallyr the teacher was the English-speaking im:>del and 
the aide the Spanish-speaking model, but of course with 
both of them being bilingual there was a great deal of lack 
of definition about who was responsible for teaching what. 
One of the evaluators of the progzam had to insist that the 
best English-speaking model teach the English as a Second 
Language component and the best Spanish-speaking model teach 
the Spanish as a Second Language (SSL) component. 

There was no significant diminution in the quality of 
education being provided in the classroom. Now, however, 
the aides were not there for as many hours as they had been 
previously, and it is almost impossible to measvure that 
loss through achievement testing. Now some of them were 
going to school and taking classes towards acquiring their 
bilingual credential, the teachers who were not credentialed 
were doing the sawe thing, and those who were credentialed 
but who wanted to improve their own bilingual proficiency 
were taking classes. Consequently, there was an upgrading 
in the techniques and understanding of bilingual education. 
This paid off especially in meeting the needs of the in- 
creasing numbers of non-English speaking (NES) children 
coming to the school. Whereas previously non-English 
speeJcers, limited-English speakers and fluent English 
speakers alike were introduced to reading in English from 
the beginning, regardless of their ability to comprehend 
the language, now the principal was becoming convinced by 
the district bilingual office, but especially by his own 
bilingual teachers and aides, that it vrauld be better to 
begin teaching the limited- and non-English speaking stu- 
dents reading in their ovn native Spanish. 

With the 1975 Title VII program changes, the principal 
felt that he was losing some of his power over Highland Way' 
bilingual program to District forces that were not favorable 
to bilingual education and which wanted to decrease the in- 
fluence that the Mexican American population was gaining 
and exercising through a program such as his. Consequently, 
as 1979 and the end of the second Title VII program ap- 
proached, the principal was adamantly holding to his model, 
the aide-based bilingual program, hoping by its very suc- 
cess to induce the District to continue to fund the aides 
beyond Title VII. 

Because they had been faced with the question, "Will 
the program be in operation next year?" so m^uy times, it 
was not with any special trepidation that they faced the 
197 9-80 school year. It had happened before and the fund? 
had always come back. But this time they did not come 
back and when the principal went to the School Board to ask 
for funding to continue the aides in every classroom in the 
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school he was politely refused. At this point, the en^tional 
bottom TOmentarily dropped out o£ the sch<x>l and particularly 
out of the principal. Sonte aides and parents at the school 
even contemplated a strike action or demonstration, but were 
counseled against this by others who felt it would be coun- 
terproductive to the school and its program. Adding to the 
difficulty of the transition from a total program school to 
a partial program was the loss of half the bilingual teachers 
who were expected to staff the primary grades under the 
post-Title VII program. 



The Bilingual Program at Highland Way School After Title VII . 

When Title vil funds came to an end and the School Board 
did not fund the full complement of aides for the school, 
the principal felt that he, his prograxn and what they stood 
for in a community which was .predominantly Mexican American 
was being rejected by the predominantly Anglo School Board 
largely on ethnic grounds. He was quite bitter about this 
perceived rejection. This is reflected in a chapter title 
of his autobiography, completed soon after the end of the 
Title VII program: "A Gigantic Hammer and Sickle: The Rise 
and Fall of Bilingual Education, 1969-1979 (Nicholl and 
Gomez, p. 181} . 

School opened in September 1979 with a noticeable ab- 
sence of the former biling\ial program personnel; there were 
no aides at all at Highlemd Way. Veteran teachers once 
again were alone with their classes after having had aides 
for anywhere from five to ten years. Some teachers had 
never known teaching without an aide. Aides, fiinded through 
a State program, had been expected for the primary grades, 
but a personnel snafu in the District involving aide senior- 
ity, among other things, caused their arrival to be spread 
over a period of several months. Finally, by January of 
1980 all the aides the school was to receive had arrived. 
Under the new funding soiurce, however, aides would only 
work at the school three hours a day, not four, as xinder 
Title VII. 

The loss of the bilingual aides at Highland Way was 
felt not only at the overall program level, but especially 
at the classroom level, as the loss affected what could be 
done for the students. An upper grade teacher: 

After all those years of having a bilin- 
gual teacher with me, this year I really 
do miss Olga an awful lot. There are 
times when I think to myself, "Boy, if 
only Olga were here, she could be doing 
this for me." 

Interestingly enough, this teacher referred to her former 
aide as a "bilingual teacher." However, the researchers 
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found this common at Highland Way and indicated to them the 
close professional relations many of the teachers had de- 
veloped with their aides. Thus, the principal and bilingual 
staff felt very fortunate when foiar of the formerly Title VII 
aides were able to return to Highland Way. 

The bilingual program at Highland Way after Title VII 
was reduced to a strand: one of the two classes at the 
kindergarten, first, second, third and foiirth grade levels 
and a fifth and sixth grade combination class. The student 
population at the lowest in Highland Way's history, was com- 
posed of percent non-English proficient (NEP) and per- 
cent limited-English proficient students. This qualified 
the school for only six bilingual classrooms. Aides who 
were bilingual were assigned to the bilingual classes in the 
primary grades, but the English-speaking primary classes 
received only monolingual English-speaking aides. The aides 
in the resource room were similarly divided among bilingual 
and non-bilingiial personnel. Although there were two bi- 
lingual classes at the i^per grade levels, only one had an 
aide and she was funded through Title I monies. Thus, what 
the principal had struggled hard to avoid actually occurred: 
the program was divided into bilingual and non-bilingual 
strands. 

The loss of bilingual aides in the non-bilingual class- 
rooms meant the loss of Spanish instruction in the greater 
part of the school. It also meant the loss of much of the 
incidental use of the language, such as on bulletin boards 
an^^. in student projects. A kindergarten teacher relates 
he:: experience of transition by explaining the difference 
be -■.'/een having and not having a bilingual aide: 

The difference is that I do very little 
Spanish now. In fact, none, really. 
In other years we always did a lot of 
Spanish because we had English-speaking 
children having Spanish lessons and 
Spanish- speaking children having English 
lessons. And the aide was supiK>sed to 
do a lot of things. She opened class 
three days a week, ns^stly in Spanish. 
She had to work with a group for every 
lesson. She was supposed to make the 
math bilingual and she taught Spanish 
reading, too. All of our classer were 
really bilingual classes and now I'm 
not and the other room is. Therefore, 
we don't teach any Spanish reac'ing; 
the Spanish responsibility is all with 
the bilingual teacher. Previously I 
used my Spanish haltingly, but I did 
have the Spanish-speaking aide. 
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For this teacher the bilingual aide under the Title VII pro- 
gram was a substantial instructional figure, she also 
appears to have been of great support to the teacher's striv 
ing to improve her communications with the Spanish-speaking 
children, when her classroom became a monolingual English- 
speaking one, the teacher *s reliance upon the aide for com- 
munication and instruction ceased. However, she also lost 
a good deal of the incentive and support for pursuing her 
self-development in the Spanish lang\iage and the Hispanic 
culture, something she had been doing up to the time she was 
taken out of the bilingual program. 

But, what about tlie Spanish these teachers had learned 
and used and the bilingual materials they had hung on their 
bulletin boards and the cultural lessons they had taught 
during the Title VII years? It seems that besides the loss 
of the aides and some of the materials the latter had cre- 
ated, the very act of relieving the non-bilingual teachers 
of responsibility for the program had the effect of telling 
them that bilingual education, and th^s Spanish and the 
Hispanic culture, was no longer their province. The re- 
searchers venture tnat this may have further undermined what 
incentive there was for the non-bilingual teachers to con- 
tinue with past practices in language and culture. 

One o** the "constant" characteristics of Highland Way 
School, the heavy academic demands, also appears to have 
accelerated the dropping of Spanish usage and visible cul- 
tural expressions among the non-bilingual teachers. Again, 
the kindergarten teacher on this siibject: 

I'd say time. We have quite a demanding 
program. In order to get everything in, 
I find that I'^^ spent quite a lot nK>re 
time on math because of the math awards 
(instituted during that year]. Last 
year I always had my bulletin boards in 
both languages, but [the principal] said 
it was optional this year; we could do 
it if we wanted to, but didn't need to. 

(You haven't done that this year, 
then?) 

Oh, I did just for a little while, then 
I just didn't do it any more because we 
didn't have to. X liked it all right. 
I think it's really just a question of 
time and having quite a lot of demands. 

The use of Spanish also declined in sch<x>l-level 
activities. This was brought to the attention of the re- 
searchers when, during a student assembly in the Spring of 
the first post-Title VII year, a teacher leading the Pledge 
of Allegiance caused n»mentary confusion among students and 
staff when he began recit-*-ion in Spanish after concluding 
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in English. It was apparent that a practice of dual recita- 
tion in English and Spanish, presumably of long standing 
during the Title VII program, had not been followed for some 
time. 

The loss of Title VII made Highland Way more conscious 
of the District's en^jhasis on a transitional bilingual pro- 
gram, one that focused on moving ch Idren from Spanish usage 
to English proficiency as quickly «a possible. Therefore, 
even in the bilingual classrooms there was a decrease in the 
use of Spanish. A bilingual aide in one of these classrooms 
experienced the following: 

Before, everybody had Spanish at one time 
during the day or another, and not it's 
just the Spanish readers. You try to 
have math in Spanish but you'll just get, 
"Well, I don't speak Spanish...," while 
before they just sort of joined in. 

What teachers and others reported was that each bilingual 
teacher was pretty much on her or his own regarding how much 
Spanish would be used with students who were not NES or LES. 
And so it has varied from class to class, according to re- 
source teachers and those who have the opportunity to view 
several of the bilingiial classes. 

The demoralization of the principal was such that he 
referred to the new bilingual program as something less than 
real. The "real" program was the aide-based one which had 
prevailed at Highland Way School during the Title VII years. 
As a result, the principal no longer encouraged visitors to 
come to the school to observe the program; in fact he dis- 
coiiraged would-be observers, telling them that this was no 
longer the same program, no longer a nodel of bilingual 
education. However, soias who liad known the school during 
Title VII wc'uld not take the principal's protestations as 
the last word and prevailed upon him to allow visitors. 
According to the principal, once he gave in to the insis- 
tence of those who wanted to observe the program he felt 
once again energized to meet the public with the best face 
that Highland Way could put forward. Those familiar with 
the Title VII program continued to be impressed by Highland 
Way's bilingual classes, which somewhat surprised, yet in- 
vigorated, the principal, m fact, the bilingual program 
was singled out for sp'^cial praise by a state team of edu- 
cators which evaluated the school later that year. 

By the time the researchers had begun gathering data 
at Highland Way, the principal had largely shaken off his 
negative reactions (but not his feelings) towards the 
school board and towards the bilingual program he now had 
on hand. Though still bitter about the board's refusal to 
fund bilingual aides for all the classrooms, he had to 
accept it and so channeled his energies more i>ositively to 
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the work at hand of which there was plenty. Not only did 
Highland Way beg^n that year without aides, but half of 
its bilingual teachers were new to the school, as were the 
majority of the aides when they finally did arrive. 

Perhaps of nost concern to the principal at the begin- 
ning of the year was the transfer of teachers to Highland 
Way from schools in the district that had closed due to 
declining enrollment. In all his tixi« at Highland Way the 
principal had never had to accept teachers or aides that he 
did not want or who did not want to be at that school. Now 
the district required him to take assigned teachers. Much 
of the success of the school with the bilingual program, 
many felt, was attributable to the principal's obtaining 
young, energetic and maleable teachers who would more readily 
go along with his kind of program and the amount of work 
required. Teachers with years of experience in other dis- 
trict schools were not expected by the principal and others 
to be amenable to his type of program. 

To the principal, the transferred teachers, because he 
could not screen them, threatened the Highland way spirit, 
quality of teaching and attitude towards the children of 
that school commiuiity, everything they had built diwring 
Title VII. Because of their seniority, the transferees 
could "bump" the younger teachers that he wanted. However, 
by the end of the data gathering period, the researchers 
could not see evidence to support those fears. Through one 
resignation and one transfer, the three assigned teachers 
were reduced to one soon after the school year began, thus 
minimizing their impact. At the beginning of the 1980-81 
year two of an additional three scheduled transfers for 
Highland Way were on board. The principal, having heard 
several reports that the third assigned teacher was "bad 
news," prevailed upon certain Highland Way teachers to carry 
a heavier load of students for a while so as not to have to 
require that teacher to come to the school. 

The arrival of transferred teachers to Highland Way has 
not had the negative effect anticipated by the principal 
because, as seen above, he has actively sought to lessen 
those effects. Moreover, as he admits, "In the main I did 
not lose my cadre of good teachers." That cadre of teachers 
has operated for and with him to maintain the "constant" 
Highland Way approach to instructi->n and to socialize 
teachers and aides new to the instructional staff. In fact, 
what greatly ia^ressed the researchers about the post-Title 
VII program is what had not, apparently, been lost. The 
level of achievement, the spirit of the school and the de- 
gree of parent and community participation have risen rather 
than fallen. Student test scores for the 1979-80 school 
year have been the highest to date. Highland Way School has 
developed a reputation for hard work, excellence and high 
participation that students, staff and parents try hard to 
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live up to. Parents, especially Spanish-speaking parents, 
are now more involved in the school than they ever have been. 

There is the perception on the part of the people of 
Highland Way that, even though Title VII is gone, things 
have not really changed. Again, the kindergarten teacher: 

I think that all of the main advantages 
that the Spanish-speaking children re- 
ceived are still in effect. I don't 
think that's gone downhill. And I think 
that everylxjdy is very sensitive to the 
needs of the Spanish-speaking, much more, 
probably than they used to be, say, 
twenty years ago. 

Thus, there is a strong belief that the major developments 
brought about by Title VII have continued. Besides the 
higher test scores, the spirit and the paurticipation, there 
has been that continuing sensitivity to the backgrounds of 
the Mexican American, Mexican and other Hispanic children of 
the school on the part of non-Hispanic teachers. Remaining 
also has been another attitude built during the Title VII 
years, that all children can learn, that it is a matter of 
the teachers getting in and finding out how the child learns 
best. Through the Title VII program tlie teachers and aides 
learned how to teach in groups rather than by taking the 
whole class at a time? this has become a staple of the High- 
land Way instructional n«thod. 

Although Spanish has decreased as an instructional tool 
among students and staff since the end of Title VII, it has 
actually increased, according to the principal and others, 
between the parents and the Spanish-speaking staff at the 
school. Responsibility for this seems attributable to an 
increase in recent years in the number of Spanish-speaking- 
only families, chiefly from Mexico and Central America, 
and to the personality and efforts of the school community 
aids, whose function and achieven^nts were described above. 
Between the principal and the school-community aide a great 
deal of Spanish is spoken with parents and community resi- 
dents, which appears to ac.-omplish at least two things: 
Spanish and those who speaK -.le language are always seen 
to be welcome and accepted at the school and, because the 
principal speaks the language, Spanish is given a status 
that militates against the demeaning of its use. 

As the 1980-81 school year opened at Highland Way 
there were further changes that had an impact on the bi- 
lingual program. The attendance area was enlarged to 
absorb the effects of a nearby school closing, incrtasing 
the student population by three additional classes. The 
number of bilingual classsF did not increase, but the num- 
ber of NEP and LEP students in those classes d:i increase. 
Two bilingual teachers with experience in other districts 
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were hired, as one teacher from the previous year left the 
are.« and another was shifted to an added non-bilingual class. 

Nunierically, the bilingual program at Highland Way is 
on the increase. However, from what the researchers have 
seen, it differs from the Title VII prograun not only in 
structure, objectives, emphasis and involvement of the 
school staff, but also in a lessened part icipat loan by the 
principal himself. The principal admits that he feels that 
he has less control over the program than he did under 
Title VII. Hence, the present program has perhaps more of 
the stamp of the district upon it than did the Title VII 
program. Yet, though the school is divided into two pro* 
grams, it is not a school divided; the principal and the 
staff and parents from the Title VII era have so far seen 
to that. 



The San Jacinto School District and the Highland Way Bilin-" 
gual Programs 

Granted the critical role of the principal, staff, and 
community of the school, it is important to remember that 
it was and still is the San Jacinto School District (SJSD) 
that has, to a great extent, shaped the programs at the 
school. It has established the framework within which the 
principal and staff have been able to do all the things 
described above. Thus, the district, chiefly through its 
board of trustees, its superintendents and other district- 
level administrators, has had a large share in determining 
the structure and direction of bilingual education both at 
Highland Way and beyond. As noted above, the principal at 
Highland way has at tin^s been at odds with that direction. 

As the researchers view the relation between the dis- 
trict and the principal of Highland Way, they see that the 
latter took the structure and goals of the ori<j 'nal Title 
VII program and built an effective instructional program, 
regarded both by the district and by many outside the dis- 
trict as a nK3del bilingual program. The district, while 
acknowledging the exceptional performance of Highland Way's 
program, and while sharing in that achievement, nonetheless 
chose to inclement a imsdel of bilingual education different 
from the one which had apparently been successful at High- 
land Way. 

There are two main interpretations of why the district 
chose the course of action it did. One by the principal of 
Highland Way and one by the district. These interpretations 
are presented with the purpose of giving the reader sone idea 
of the forces at play within the district that helped to 
shape the Highland Way bilingual program. 

The principal believets that bilingual education in the 
SJSD, and particularly at Highland Way School, ended with 
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the termination of the Title VII fiinds. His explanation for 
what he calls the "downfall" of bilingual education in the 
district is colored by his interpretation of the actions 
and motives of people in the district, from the school board 
and district administrators to the parents. Nicholl and 
Gomez extensively articulate the principal's position. 

In June of I 197 9 J the bilingual program 
came to an end at my schcx>l. "Too bad 

they told me, "but the new federal 
guidelines require us to give the money 
only to schools not previously funded. 
Anyhow, you don't have that many limited- 
English kids at your school." (I had 
100 out of a total of 4501) To try to 
save my program I requested district 
funds to at least keep my bilingual 
aides. I was politely ignored. Thus 
it was that the nearly three-qiiarters 
of a million dollars the district had 
invested in building up a model bilin- 
gual school and in training bilingual 
aides and teachers, "went down the 
tubes." ...It was all over. (p. 184) 



To understand how bilingual education 
rose and then fell in the school dis- 
trict, you have to listen in on the 
conversations going on behind closed 
doors between the board of trustees 
and their top administrators. You hear 
their two conflicting lines of thought. 
On the one hand they are saying, 
"Juanito can't read. Maybe bilingual 
education— making use of his Spanish 
in the classroom— would help." On the 
other hand, they look out the window 
and the terrifying realization strikes 
them, "My Ck>dl There's getting to 1^ 
more of them than there are of us," 
And anything, including bilingual edu- 
cation, that potentially would strengthen 
the already menacing numerical strength 
of the Hispanics, must be cut down be- 
fore it bears fruit. {pp. 186-187) 



To be perfectly honest, all my super- 
intendents (and I had five during the 
ten years of the bilingual program) 
were very nice with me in whatever I 
did. I don't know if they really under 
stood what I was doing, or cared. My 
impression was that they didn't care 
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one way or the other as long as I con- 
tinued to "do a good job" at ray school, 
that is, taught kids English, had good 
annual test scores and didn't spring any 
sudden tsuanmis on the district. (p. 188) 



My first and second years' evaluations 
by the superintendent and assistant 
superintendents were very glowing. I 
think they were amazed that I had turned 
a recalcitrant staff around, stopped 
hooliganism in the kids and awakened the 
community to the fact that they could 
indeed have a good school, if they wanted 
it. However, I had a feeling then, and 
now ever more so in retrospect, that 
some of the top brass wre disappointed 
that I was succeeding. (pp. 188->189} 



The years 1972 through 1975 marked the 
pinnacle of my bilingual program. I 
looked forward every year to the state 
bilingual conferences, since I knew 
would be inundated with hundreds of 
visitors. I loved it, in spite of all 
the work involved. I was being invited 
as guest speaker everywhere to talk on 
the virtues of bilingual education. I 
was smug and confident in all my speeches, 
because I felt I could put my money where 
ray mouth was. That is, my school proved 
that, "Yes, it can be done." (p. 190) 



People who heard me liked what I had to 
say... Thus, you can see what a blow 
it was to me in 1976 when I started 
hearing rumbles that our new board was 
not all impressed. . . [The] previous 
two lx>ards were wore or less supportive. 
Now, however, the new board could see 
that "the sleeping giant was awakening 
from his siesta" — the Mexican Americans 
were starting to become more and more 
politically aware. This was especially 
apparent a number of times when we 
thought the program was in jeopardy and 
filled the district's board meeting room 
to standing room only with brown faces. 
It didn't go unnoticed that the majority 
of these faces belonged to the people 
from the [Highland Way] School neighbor- 
hood, (p. 191) 
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As school boards and superintendents came 
and went, I continued doing my own thing. 
[Highland Way] School and I continued to 
be very visible to people all over the 
district. Now, however, I can see that 
this high visibility was one of the 
factors that figured in the eventual 
demise of bilingual education in the 
district. The board, the superintendent's 
cabinet and "la Gente Fina " from the 
[affluent section of the district] didn't 
at all like what they could plainly see 
was happening: Hispanics, with (Highland 
Way) School leading the way, «rere becom- 
ing vocal and were taking roles of leader- 
ship in their various neighborhoods. 
Thus, as more and more Hispanic leaders 
emerged, the attacks on bilingual educa- 
tion intensified, (p. 192) 



The school year 1976-1977 was the be- 
ginning of the end of bilingual education. 
However, it was difficult for me to see 
it because I was &till riding the crest 
of my success... [One] day Z was talking 
with a fellow principal who also had a 
bilingual school in our district. "The 
parents are after my scalp...; and the 
board president himself has jumped on 
their bandwagon. ...Three years ago 
when they put me in as principal of ray 
own school..., I felt that X was being 
given my just reward for my years of 
dedication. One of the first things I 
did was to initiate a bilingual program 

The school seemed perfect : the 
attendance area took in both middle-- 
class Anglo families and a neighorhood 
that was mostly blue-collar Itexican 
Americans. I began by designating all 
classrooms up through grade three as 
bilingual. Teachers who did not fit, 
I got transferred out of the school. 
My intention was to add a grade a year 
until I had made the entire school a 
bilingual school. And so as of this 
year — the third year of the program — 
the program extends through grade five. 
But all hell has broken loose. A hand- 
ful of Anglo parents went to the board 
objecting to my forcing their children 
to be in bilingual classrooms. Unfor- 
tunately they are correct. The way the 
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law is written, participation is to be 
voluntary. The nuinber of children who 
are theirs is very small — maybe twenty, 
and could easily be transferred to nearby 
schools. But instead the board is using 
these parents' opposition as an excuse 
to dismantle my entire bilingual setup. 
I am not being forced to have one mono- 
lingual English classroom at each grade 
level, which sounds fair on paper; but 
the actual result is disastrous. The 
ironolinyual classes are turning out to 
be predominantly Anglo; and the bilingual 
classes, predominantly Mexican iimericai* — 
segregation has returned, which seems to 
be the goal of the board. (pp. 203-204} 



"Bilingual education is regressing in the 
district, to say the least. Their so- 
called 'new thrust' amounts to a return 
to the past, and will only result in the 
same previous, uneqiial education for 
Hispanic students. The people at the 
top are just waiting for state and fed- 
eral funds to run dry so that they can 
pull the plug. Their overt philosophy 
is, 'This is America, speak English!' 
but behind this slogan is fear... This 
phobia is pr marily of Jfexicans who re- 
main Mexican (p. 204) 



"As principal I have attempted to groom 
leaders among the Mexican Americans. 
This has turned out to be the greatest 
threat of all. (p. 204) 



"lAjter twenty-five years of hard work 
and idealism, I have been rejected by 
the Anglo community of which I am a part. 
They accuse me of being a traitor and a 
'Jfexican lover.' And just when I des- 
perately need support from the school 
board members, they throw me to the 
lions, while my fellow administrators 
turn thumbs down on me and walk away." 

I listened to ray friend impatiently. 
He wasn't telling me anything I didn't 
already know. He had got caught with 
his hands in the cookie, jar, that's all; 
his Anglo parents had managed to get 
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which would say, "Here is vhat vre're go- 
ing to do, and this is the bilingual 
progreun of this district. He can in- 
service— train to it I we can get mater- 
ials to do it; we can do this and that." 
And that just came about three or four 
years ago. Other than that it was hire 
a teacher and put him to work. 

What had been happening at the district level during 
the other Title VII years? As was indicated in the intro- 
duction to the study findings, the district, in the late 
1960's, in search of assistance for instructing more ade- 
quately a burgeoning Mexican American student population, 
elected to begin bilingual education with the help of 
Title VII money. At that time, recalls the district's 
first bilingual director, the district was l^hind the pro- 
gram and its orientation to help "the children who were 
not achieving," not "the children who couldn't speak ^g- 
lish." From what the researchers can gather, the board and 
the administration of the district supported that orienta- 
tion for the first five or so years. They supported it 
probably because the concept was new, it deserved time to 
develop, and there were no serious objections to it. As a 
board member remembers the program early on, it was going 
well and was rather "low key." 

Opinions differ as to when the board's attitude toward 
the bilingiuil program changed. Some, such as the former 
bilingual director, agree with the principal of Highland 
Way that board support tegan to wane when the federal 
government began requiring district financial efforts to 
match those of Title VII. Others, including a board member, 
believe that support began to wane when certain parents who 
did not want bilingual education for their children found 
an ally in one of the board members. This precipitated a 
review of bilingiial education that resulted in heated argu- 
ments and demonstrations at board meetings. Certainly, the 
controversy over the state-funded bilingual program at one 
of the schools has to be seen as the watershed event that 
changed the board's attitude towards bilingual education. 

From 1975 on, remembers a board number, the Title VII 
program got more notice. This was the year that the dis- 
trict submitted the Title VII proposal that changed the 
program from an aide-based one to a teacher-based one. The 
proposal resulted in four more years of funding. With fund- 
ing secured, the es^hasis began to shift from hexping under- 
achieving Hispanic children to helping those who couldn't 
speak English to do so. With regard to the aides, there 
were arguments from both educators and parents against 
their use as the base of the bilingual program. The educa- 
tors felt that the bilingual teacher was better equipped 
than the aide to be the instructional base of the bilingual 
classroom and that to give the students less than the best 
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which would say, "Here is idiat we* re go- 
ing to do, and this is the bilingual 
program of this district. Wfe can in- 
service — train to it^ we can get mater- 
ials to do it; yae can do this and that." 
And that just came about three or foux 
years ago. Other than that it was hire 
a teacher and put him to work. 

What had been happening at the district level dxiring 
the other Title VII years? As was indicated in the intro- 
duction to the study findings, the district, in the late 
1960 's, in search of assistance for instructing more ade- 
quately a burgeoning Mexican American student population, 
elected to begin bilingual education with the help of 
Title VII money. At that time, recalls the district's 
first bilingual director, the district was behind the pro- 
gram and its orientation to help "the children who were 
not achieving,** not "the children who couldn't speak Eng- 
lish." From what the researchers can gather, the board and 
the administration of the district supported that orienta- 
tion for the first five or so years. They supported it 
probably because the concept was new, it deserved time to 
develop, and there were no serious objections to it. As a 
board member remembers the program eeurly on, it was going 
well and was rather "low key." 

Opinions differ as to when the board's attitude toward 
the bilingual program changed. Some, such as the former 
bilingual director, agree with the principal of Highland 
Way that board support began to wane when the federal 
government began requiring district financial efforts to 
match those of Title VII. Others, including a board member, 
believe that support began to wane when certain parents who 
did not want bilingual education for their children found 
an ally in one of the board members. This precipitated a 
review of bilingual education that resulted in heated argu- 
ments and demonstrations at board meetings. Certainly, the 
controversy over the state-funded bilingual program at one 
of the schools has to be seen as the watershed event that 
changed the board's attitude towards bilingual education. 

From 1975 on, renumbers a board mender, the Title VII 
program got more notice. This was the year that the dis- 
trict sxibmitted the Title VII proposal that changed the 
program from an aide-based one to a teacher-li^sed one. The 
proposal resulted in foizr iK>re years of funding. With fund- 
ing secured, the es^hasis began to shift from helping under- 
achieving Hispanic children to helping those who couldn't 
speak English to do so. With regard to the aides, there 
were arguments from both educators and parents against 
their use as the base of the bilingual program. The educa- 
tors felt that the bilingual teacher was better equipped 
than the aide to be the instructional base of the bilingual 
classroom and that to give the students less than the best 
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would be to shortchange them, to give them second-class 
status. Numbers of parents, often through ignorance about 
the use of aides, thought that the children in the bilingual 
programs were getting an inferior education. A board member 
reported some of the argisoents: 

With what you pay the aides, couldn't you 
get one good teacher for two aides? We 
need people who've had the training." 
There are a lot of people who don't trust 
the aides and/or they think the teachers 
are getting off by having the aides 
there — the aide runs the classroom. 
Community people, the ones that talk: to 
me, would rather have teachers them aides. 
They feel more confident, more seciurs. 
Also, when your aides are in your bilin-" 
gual schools [the parents] say, "Okay, 
some place else has got teachers' we get 
people that aren't trained." 

The shift in en^hasis from a program aimed at heloing 
underachieving Hispanic stisdents to one geared to help limited- 
and non-English speakers learn English was perhaps the most 
significant shift in the distxict's bilingual program. To 
some, this represented a change from a "maintenance" pro- 
qram to a "transitional" program. Ucfwever, in the view of 
the writers, there never seems to have been a truly "main- 
tenance" bilingual program operating in the district. It 
appears that the use of Spanish, beyond its need strictly 
as a n»ans of comm\inicating with those who could not ade- 
quately communicate in English, was to sustain a bilingual- 
bicultiiral milieu, i^ere, besides learning in two languages, 
students had the opporttanity to understand each other's 
cultures more intimately through a constant interchange in 
the medium of each one's languuige. Thus, the change is 
better seen as a shift from a bilingual-bicultural program 
to a strictly bilingual program. 

The original bilingual-bicultural program was certainly 
broader and a»re far-reaching than a bilingual program aimed 
merely at teaching the English language. It appears also 
to have been s»re difficult for the district's top admin- 
istrators to handle politically. An administrator quoted 
by Nicholl and Gomez goes directly to this point: 

Up to 1978 there was no definite stan- 
dard to determine whether the child 
spoke enough English to leave bilingual 
education. This is a perfect exan^le 
of the use of a program for political 
ends: the people ^o work in the pro- 
gram want every child with a Hiijanio 
surname to be placed into their hands 
in perpetuity. Why? Because the n»re 
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stxidents there are» then the more aides, 
teachers and directors that are neces- 
sary — with most of these jobs going to 
Mexican Ainericans, natiirally. All of 
which means more power. This is not 
right. Bilingual education should not 
be for the purpK^ses of social reform or 
for the es^loyment of minorities'* (p. 200) . 

According to some administrators* the use of the Title VZI 
program to give work to Chicanes, to aid the Mexican American 
community in ways not directly related to the education of 
limited- and non-English speaking children and to teach 
Spanish to English-speaking Chicano and Anglo students in 
order to develop inter-cult\iral awareness resulted in the 
erosion of political support in the greater commtinity. 

The response of adminstrators to the political n»od 
described above %ras to definitively change the bilingual pro- 
gram from what was termed a "social equalization" program 
to an English- language development program. The goal now 
was to teach English to limited- and non-English speaking 
children as soon as possible. According to the Assistant 
Superintendent for Instruction, this change began to produce 
program results that the board found satisfactory: 

In the old days the board used to ask 
the director of the program, "How long 
will it take to teach kids English?" 
She could never answer. We told the 
board last year that w moved 200 kids 
out of the bilingual prograjn; we taught 
them English well enough. This year we 
taught 189 children and the board is 
happy to see that the program does pro- 
duce results. And we do prcKiuce results. 
We don't just throw kids out of the pro- 
gram; we move kids out when they eure 
really capable of moving out. But we 
move them out. It's not a hcxne forever. 



Coinciding with the shift in prograun direction was the 
departure of the original program director and the hiring 
of a new one. The reason for the first director's leaving 
seems to have been her perception that the board and admin- 
istration were no longer supporting the goals that she es- 
poused. In an interview she said that although the board 
was always gracious and accepting of her proposals, there 
was an internal struggle based on philosophical differences 
and what she felt was a lack of understanding on the board's 
part of what she was doing. She also felt that Chicano 
parent visibility and participation at board meetings, of 
which she was a major promoter, provoked certain "anti-" 
feelings among Chicanes as well as Anglos. FurthernK:>re , 
she saw that federal regulations provided support for the 
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"tranaltiQnal" approach. Perhaps indicative of administra- 
tion's attitude toward the direction she espoused are the 
words of a district zone administrator interviewed by 
Nicholl and Gomez: 

Part of the initial politics of the pro~ 
gram was a focus on Mexican culture. 
But recently we have shifted toward aca- 
demic develop^nt and an English language 
development. It was difficult to get the 
first director of the program to accept 
this new direction. She persisted in 
viewing the program as 'a little bit of 
everything for everybody.* That is, she 
granted to teach Spanish to Anglos, Eng- 
lish to the Mexicans and provide total 
bicultural immersion for all students. 
Starting in 1975, we shifted away from 
this naive, idealistic and smorgasbord 
approach toward an eiq>hasis on English 
for those who didn't speak it. By the 
school year that began in 1978— after 
a change in directors— the target was 
made clear to all concerned: 'Teach 
Englishl"* (pp. 199-200). 

Having lost board support, the first bilingual director 
sought a change in position and, when the principalship of 
a bilingual school in another district became available, she 
took it. 

The former director was of much the same mind on the 
scope and direction of bilingal education as the principal 
of Highland Way School. They both proposed to use bilingual 
education both as a vehicle for academic achieveii»nt and for 
the development of a better self-image among the Mexican 
American and other Hispanic students and their parents. The 
board's rejection of this approach and the departure of the 
first bilingual director was a clear signal that the High- 
land Way model would not be adopted as the district model. 

For all the disappointment, the board and administration 
believe that Highland f^ay and its principal will not only 
survive, but will do so quite well. A school board number 
reflected this view: 

(Was a formal presentation made by the 
principal to the board for additional 
funds after Title VII?) 
He let us know, yes, yes indeed. 

(And what was the board response, gen- 
erally?) 

The res^nse was, "We're going to go for 
it without and see what happens." You 
listen to John, but you also know with 
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John that he's going to go for it and 
if he doesn't go for it you'd think 
something was wrong with him. And then 
from then on he's still going to have 
the best program, no matter what. He 
sucks his thumb and cries a lot without 
Title VII — and rightfully so — I under- 
stand where he's coming from. But with 
declining enrollment and with all these 
other things... He is successful now, 
maybe not as successful and maybe not 
doing as many things, but he's geitting 
it done* 

Others, including staff members and parents of the school 
look at Highland Way one and two years after the end of 
Title VII and feel that nothing essentially has changed in 
the performance of the participation of the Mexican American 
and other Hispanic children and parents, thus giving a de- 
gree of credence to the district's assessnent of what would 
happen after the Title VII cutoff. 

The current bilingual program of the SJSO is the most 
extensive in its history. As stated previously, the dis- 
trict's level of NEP and LEP students has risen dramatically, 
so that in the 1980-81 school year thirteen of its over 
thirty schCK>ls have seme form of bilingual program. Though 
the Spanish- speaking constitute the largest group of non- 
and limited-English speakers in the district, there are a 
number of other languages addressed. Chinese and Korean 
language students at one schools, for example, are serviced 
by the only Title Vll program operating in the district. 

Certainly, much of the incentive for such a program 
has come from the California state bilingual mandates, in 
particular the Chacon-Moscone Bilingual-Bicultural Education 
Act of 1976, otherwise known as Assembly Bill 1329 (AB 1329) . 
The bill mandated that, 

... (elach limited-English-speaking pupil 
enrolled in the California public school 
system in kindergeurten through grade 12 
shall receive instruction in a language 
understandable to the pupil which recog- 
nizes the pupil's primary language and 
teaches the pupil English (p. 8}. 

AB 1329 further required that in schools where there were 
ten or more NES or LES students of the same primary language 
at the same grade level the school district had the obliga- 
tion to offer either "partial bilingual instruction," "full 
bilingual instruction" or "bilingual-bicultural education** 
(pp. 8-9; pp. 5-6). In conversation, a board member indi- 
cated that the district was under obligation to conduct and 
enlarge its bilingual program: 
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We have all of these children out there 
that need this; we have to do this now. 
Whether we have the funds or not we have 
to find sc»ne TOans... Therefore! it is 
necessary. 

From what they have seen, the researchers believe the 
the district to be goin? beyond the "letter of the law" in 
its atteiqpts to meet the needs of NES and LES students within 
its jurisdiction. District funds were used during Title VII 
to fund major aspects of the bilingual program and continue 
to be used in this manner, especially the funding of the 
district-level bilingual personnel and the bilingual class- 
room teachers. The district bilingual director believes 
the district to be ahead of its neighbors in the effort it 
has made: 

we happen to be the only district I 
could find that has bilingual classrooms 
in schools where there are no comp ed 
(con^nsatory education) or S.I. P. 
(School Improvement Program) monies com- 
ing in. 

Also, the district superintendent for instruction is not 
waiting to be forced to maXe program developments by the 
state but is anticipating those developn^nts and planning 
for them so as to have all the pieces in place when the man- 
dates are given. 



Instructional Organization and Itelivery 



Program Organization 

The role played by the principal of Highland Way School 
during the Title VII program was that of school site director. 
As such, the principal coordinated the %rork of the district 
bilingxial office at the school, complexi»nting and supple- 
menting that work. For instance, under the program guide- 
lines for hiring aides, it was chiefly the principal who 
selected the mmen in the school conaaunity for those posi- 
tions. While the bilingual director laid the foundation in 
training the aides to be instructors in the classroom, it 
was the teaching staff at the school, under the direction 
and with the assistance of the principal, that supplemented 
that training by continual classroom monitoring, by planning 
sessions between aides and teachers, and by special inser- 
vices for both aides and teachers. As director, the prin- 
cipal was also the liaison with both the district office 
and the school community regarding the program, informing 
both of the progress of the program at the school. 
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The role exercised by the district bilingual office / 
its director and resoturce personnel, «#as one or overall 
planning of the program and of support for the program at 
the school site, mainly in the form of providing inservice 
training for the aides and teachers. For the bilingual 
director f who singlehandedly operated the district office's 
portion of the program for the firJt several years, inser- 
vice training of the aides iMant educating them in an under- 
standing of child growth and develojaaent, language skills 
and curricultan development, and motivation to imd reinforce- 
ment of learning. Inservicing non-bilingual teachers for 
service in the program meant training teachers how to use 
an aide, how to schedule one. It also meant teaching 
teachers the philosophy of bilingual education and sensitiz- 
ing them to the culture of the Bispanic students they were 
teaching. 

As the Title VIZ project developed, the bilingual 
office was able to give suggestions for organizational and 
instructional changes in the program, based upon a growing 
understanding of its needs. Through the results of evalua- 
tions and knowledge gained through a more informed under- 
standing of the processes of bilingual education these 
changes were made. 

In the model of bilingual instruction operated at 
Highland Way, the certificated classroom teacher became the 
English- speaking model in the classroom. The teacher was 
the chief source of instructional planning, management and 
delivery in the classroom. It was the teacher's role to 
plan the aide's work with her, to monitor the aide and to 
offer suggestions for improving the letter's skills in 
classroom instruction and management. 

The Spanish/English bilingual instructional aide was 
the heart of the Highland Way Title VII program. She 
(there were only female aides in the program) was the Spanish- 
speaking model , and was the Spanish instructor for the chil- 
dren (unless there was a bilingual teacher) . The bilingual 
aide was most commonly referred to by students at Highland Way 
as "the Spanish teacher," As the Title VII program developed 
at the school, the aide l»came the chief develo^r of in- 
structional materials in Spanish relating to skills develop- 
ment and to culttare. 

Although there were no Title VII resource teachers at 
the school site itself, (this function was handled by the 
district bilingual director and resource teachers) the 
school resource specialists funded under Title I and other 
monies exercised a supportive role by providing both teachers 
and aides with managerial skills, instructional development, 
and process monitoring in the English portion of the program 
and to a limited extent in the Spanish portion. 
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As n»ntioned previously, the bilingual school-conanxmity 
aide , modeled after a district-level position, was created 
at Highland Way during the last years of the Title VII pro- 
gram. The function of this aide has been to be the princi- 
pal's liaison to the school community and a resource for the 
parents of the school children in a variety of school and 
community matters. 

Parent participation in the Title VII program at High- 
land Way was more informal than formal. Formal parent par- 
ticipation took place through membership on the Title VII 
parent advisory council. Parents participated informF.Xly in 
classroom activities as volunteers whose duties rangeo xvom 
instructing and tutoring small groups to putting on demon- 
strations of culture activities. 

The organization of Highland Way's bilingual program 
aftar'?itle vll resulted in a major change in the roles of 
the teacher and the aide.^ The teacher is now bilingual, 
is the central bilingual instructor in the classroom and is 
the bilingual model, not just the English n^el. The bi- 
lingual aide, therefore, is definitely in a si^portive role 
rather than in the co- instructional role she exercised in 
the Title VII program. Two factors seem to account for the 
waning of the earlier role. First of all, the use of a 
bilingual teacher in the class did not lend itself to a 
twc-directed-lessons division of instructional labor as it 
did when the teacher was nK>nolingual. In fact, the use of 
the two directed lessons, one in English by the non-bilingual 
teacher, the other in Spanish by the bilingual aide, had 
already been altered during the Title VII program in those 
classes where there was a bilingual teacher. Secondly, 
turnover aii»ng bilingual teachers and aides at Highland Way 
since Title VII necessitates a re-education of the bilingual 
staff though such an effort at re-education does not appear 
to be forthcoming. As a result, in the post-Title VII bi- 
lingual program the bilingual aides, while they might be as 
competent and vrell-trained as in the Title VII program, are 
not accorded, organizationally, the same status as in the 
aide-based program. 

The other major organizational change in the post Title 
VII program, namely its reduction from a total school pro- 
gram to a partial school prograun, has not changed the in- 
ternal organization of the bilingual classes as much as it 
has the non-bilingual classes. Bilingual teachers and aides, 
inasmuch as they participate in the overall school program, 
receive the same direction, curriculum and services as do 
the non-bilingual staff. Inasmuch as they have special needs 
and resources, the bilingual staff receive additional support 
chiefly from the district's bilingual resoiirce teacher to 
the school. It now appears that Highalnd Way's bilingual pro 
gram bears both the Highland Way stamp and the district stamp 
As the principal has said, the current program is not as much 
his own as was the Title VII program. 
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Program Delivery 



The subject areas addressed at Highland Way School dur- 
ing the tiii» of Title VIZ were the basic instructional areas 
of reading, language arts* mathematics, natural sciences and 
social sciences. Particular to a bilingual program «fere the 
added areas of English-as-a-second-language (ESL) and Spanish* 
as-a'-seond-language (SSL) . The subject area objectives used 
in the bilingual program were those that would have been used 
in an English-only prograr With the exception of the social 
studies program and its unique objectives for American and 
Hexican/Nexican American ciUtures, there were no differences 
between the subject area objectives for the English language 
component or for the Spanish langxiage conponent. The acti- 
vities utilized in the presentation of the curriculum at 
Highland Way were essentially those activities of a monolin- 
gual English-speaXing class: learning centers (a feature of 
Highland Way School), games, dramatic plays, settings other 
than the classroom, paired tutoring and others. The Mexican 
and Mexican American culture lessons invol\rad all of these 
types of activities. There were also out-of-school visits 
and various community resources were brought to the school. 

Once the program was fully in^lenmnted at Highland Hay 
School, both Spanish and English were used daily with all 
the children at all grade levels . The two languages «^re 
used in rotation for each individual subject area. The dis- 
trict bilingual director described the instructional struc- 
ture: 

The teacher taught all the things that 
teachers will teach during a regular day: 
reading, math, language, social studies, 
science. Like for reading, a group would 
come to the aide. During that time the 
aide would teach concepts and vocabulary 
in Spanish to all children. Whatever 
lesson the aide had prepared for the day, 
all the children, as they rotated to her, 
got that sams lesson. 

As a rule, all subjects were taught in both Spanish and 
English. However, even outside of ESL and SSL, which were 
otviously one-language sessions, there were exceptions to 
the use of the two langiiages with every subject, as an 
upper-grade teacher noted: 

Reading we didn't do bilingually, but in 
groups in English all the way through. 
That's what we decided we vBre going to 
do, because we didn't have kids that 
needed, at that point, to be in Spanish 
reading; they were able to be in English 
reading. And so the aide would teach a 
lesson and I would teach a lesson and she 
had certain duties to do with the reading. 
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For the most part the stiidents were grouped according 
to the way the teacher wanted them groupea for the lessons 
In English and flowed to the aide in that manner. Again, 
there were exceptions here, quoting once more the upper- 
grade teacher: 

In language %re had our kids groups ac* 
cording to their Spanish ability. Z 
would teach whatever Z was going to in 
English, and there would always be a 
group that was independent, and a group 
that was with the aide. If there were 
kids that spoke Spanish, they were read- 
ing Spanish and doing con^rehensive kinds 
of things, writing poetry in Spanish and 
having discussions in Spanish and that 
kind of thing. Zf they were the group 
that didn't know Spanish they'd be doing 
a lot of vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture and then practicing getting it out 
of their mouths . 

Instructional materials used in the Title VIZ program 
at Highland Way were basically those of the English- language 
curriculum in Spanish translation. Spanish- langiiage supple- 
mental materials in any subject area were constantly sought 
and whatever was found to be of value was used, often with 
modifications. One of the features of the Highland Way pro- 
gram was its aide-produced Spanish-language instructional 
packets. 

The Spanish packets went with what would 
be termed the old Santillana reading 
series. They developed Spanish skills 
that fit those tests. About four or five 
years ago the bilingual f. d special aides 
knew they didn't have en ^gh support. 
What they liked in the English reading 
system were the support packets. They 
wanted the same thing with their system 
because they were using centers and sup- 
port materials. They had some ideas 
perhaps given to them from the district 
level, but most of it was developed from 
out of these people's heads. 

The principal encouraged the construction of the Spanish 
packets not only for Spanish reading but for anything the 
teachers and aides felt could be of value. As they became 
available, professionally prepared Spanish-language mater- 
ials were obtained, particularly for use with the cultural 
lessons and in the development of a sounder technical vo- 
cabulary in various subject areas. 
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Now, in the post-Title VII bilingual program at Highland 
way the subject areas and the subject area objectives remain 
as in the Title VII program. The types of instructional acti-> 
vities also remain essentially the saii», but there is a re- 
duction in number due to the limited funds available to the 
program. Materials held over from the Title VII program are 
available to the bilingual staff; homever, they are not being 
utilized nearly to the extent they were under Title VII. The 
school librarian, the custodian of the Spanish packets, noted 
that the materials are in the library for staff use but that 
since Title VII, only the aides and teachers who were in the 
Title VII program use them to any extent. She also noted 
that with their hours reduced, the aides do not have the 
time to develop these as they did dxuring Title VZI. Further, 
the new bilingxial aides and teachers, being unfamiliar with 
these particular materials, would have to be inserviced in 
their use. 

Under the post-Title VII bilingual program students no 
longer flow officially from the teacher to the aide as from 
one instructor in English to a co-instructor in Spanish. 
Other groupings, however, based on acad«iiic or langx^age abil- 
ity, remain much the same as duxing the Title VII program, 
and while holding no official capacity as co-instructors, 
the aides, in keeping with the Highland way tradidion, share 
the instruction with the teacher as they always have; they 
have not been relegated to OMsnial classroom tasks. 

Title VII program assessment at Highland Way School was 
provided externally by evaltiators contracted through the 
school district. Ongoing internal evaluation was routinely 
provided by the principal, as described by one of the 
teachers: 

We have our formal evaluation, but defi- 
nitely ongoing ones. As far as feedback, 
it could be anywhere. He could see you 
in the recess room or call you into his 
office, or in the hallway, and you just 
discuss whatever he says. He always 
wants to know how the kids are doing. 
We have progress reports we have to give 
to him on how our class is doing; that's 
his own evaluation system. He has cate- 
gories and we're supposed to write a 
narrative and we just go right down the 
line; for instance, reading: how are 
the kids doing? where is an area of 
weakness? who specifically needs help 
in this area and why? what can we do to 
help them? do we need more support per- 
sonnel? do we need more audio-visual? 
more teamwork? That helps us to ftcus 
our thinking, too; you sit down and 
think, "Where is the class as a whole?" 
You know in the back of your mind, but 
it makes you bring it out front. 
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A Similar type of assessooent was also provided by the resoisrce 
teachers, who also lent suggestions and support. In the 
classroonif regular program monitoring was provided the aides 
by thft teachers inasmuch as the former's )cnowledge of the 
Spanir'.h language permitted. The district bilingual program 
pers^^mel on occasion monitored the aides as a check on how 
effective the district inservices azxd support were. 

Much has already been said about the character and ex- 
tent of inservice at Highland Way School, with respect to 
both the "constant* characteristics of the school and the 
Title VII program. Suffice it to summarize that the prin- 
cipal, through his constant monitoring of classroom and the 
staff development activities constructed to service the needs 
observed in those classes, along with the support of the re- 
soiurce teachers, is at the heart of inservice, an inservice 
that is integral with the curriculum of the school. 

The central aspect of the development of the bilingual 
aides during the Title VII program have also been described; 
basic principles of education taught by the district's bilin- 
gual director and reinforced by the principal and resource 
teachers at Highland Way, weekly inservice classes, progress 
monitoring by the principal, class planning and monitoring 
by the teachers, college classes for credit towards degree 
and credential and development through the creation of bi- 
lingual materials, to name several. 

Teacher development, specific to Title VII, has also 
been mentioned: inservices in Mexican American and Mexican 
culture/ ortjanizing and planning learning activities with 
the aides and the development of their own capabilities in 
the Spanish language, among others. 

A particular question, related to staff development dur- 
ing the Title VII program was raised during the researchers' 
investigation of the academic development of the Title VII 
aides: with a fine training program and with accredited 
college courses available and utilized, why did no aide at 
Highland Way receive her degree and teacher credential dur- 
ing the ten years of the program? Of the aides remaining 
from the Title VII program two were intervievred . One aide 
is continuing, slowly but s\irely, to work towards her degree 
and credential. She admits she is not putting an allout 
effort towards this end, however, and one of the resource 
teachers feel that she periodically needs a push so that she 
will continue. The other aide interviewed stopped working 
toward the degree and credential when her hours were cut to 
three per day and she had to take a second job to help sup- 
port her family. For her, family comes first in the use of 
her time and energy and she currently feels that her respon- 
sibilities to her family do not leave her sufficient time to 
undertake college classes. 
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The principal of Highland Way feels that the cult\iral 
attitudes prevalent among nany !fexican and tfexican American 
families, particularly the attitudes of husbands towards the 
wife's role, make it difficult for the women to conceive 
of going on to college. 

For the husband to buy this — "You*ve got 
to go on to college for the next four 
years; I'll have to stay home and help 
you cook and raise the kids" — that's 
too much. For the majority of these 
husbands it's just not in their lexicon, 
their make-up, to follow that sort of 
thing. 

He also feels that it is not in most of the aides' expecta- 
tions and plans for themselves that they undertake such an 
endeavor . 

It takes a lot of effort, a lot of energy 
to do this. I think our aides weren't 
geared that way— "I'm ^ing to give up 
four years of ray life; I'm going to spend 
a lot of time away." This long-range 
planning was not very clear to them and 
it still isn't. "If I could work like 
I've been working, six hours a day, and 
every Tuesday you let me to to college" 
— they would do it that way. This is 
why I thought it was so beautiful when 
we were getting that kind of a program. 
Ability and all that I think they had. 

The resource teacher echoed the thoughts of the princi- 
pal about the reasons for the aides not obtaining their 
"piece of paper" and added that the principal might have 
"sold" their talents and training so highly that it might 
have been a threat to their pride to admit they needed fur- 
ther education to do the job they were already doing so well. 
This is tied to the feeling of some outside observers of 
the school that the kind of motivation necessary to propel 
the aides to become teachers and leave Highland Way was 
lacking. The school staff said that the principal encour- 
aged the aides to go to school, but the feeling hangs in 
the air that: "We've been trained so well here for the job 
we're doing, which is teaching, where could we go and do 
better?" 

Inservice training specific to the bilingiial progr£un 
since Title VII is almost exclusively performed through the 
district bilingual office and especially by the bilingual 
resource teacher at Highland Way School. Bilingual teachers 
new to the school are oriented to the district's program by 
the bilingual resource teacher at the beginning of the year 
and are periodically visited during the year. However, 
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since Title VII, the bilingual resource teacher assigned to 
Highland Way has had her service load of schools increased 
so that she is not able to be at the school weekly as she 
often was diiring Title VII. Also, when she does come to 
the school there are other responsibilities, such as the 
evaluation of sttsdents for the program (especially at the 
beginning of the school year) idiich occupy a good deal of 
her tixoe and thus do not allow for as niach attention to be 
given to the inservicing of teachers at the school. None* 
theless, the bilingual teachers receive regular inservice, 
so much so, according to the principal, that there are some 
feelings among the non-bilingual teachers that the bilingual 
teachers are being favored. 

In its very structure, the Title VI I program introduced 
the most significant parent involvement in the affairs of 
Highland Way School that it had ever Known. Parents from 
the school community were not just enlisted to help in the 
progreun, they were made partners in the venture of teaching 
the students bilingually'I These bilingual aides, as pre- 
viously mentioned, became the springboard for a far larger 
involvement of Mexican American, Mexican and other Latino 
parents than the school had seen. It was the aide who 
accompanied the teacher on home visits and communicated with 
non*£nglish speaking parents and it was the aide who induced 
parents to participate in the activities of the school: 

There was a time when the parents didn't 
get involved and we became the bridge. 
My neighbor or others would say, "How 
can you be in school if you're a Mexican?" 
I said, "It is because you are Mexicans 
and you have your kids there; there's a 
lot of things that you can do." I, per- 
sonally, involve a lot of my parents. 

The other official involveii»nt prescribed by the Title 
VII program was the parent advisory council, wtose members 
were chosen from among the parents and the school staff. 
Leadership skills were developed and nurtured in parents 
chosen for membership and/or officer positions, especially 
by the principal, who would meet with officers both before 
and after meetings tc prepare and re* lew the process. 

Since the end of Title VII at Highland Way it has be- 
come obvious that the program did terve as a springboard 
towards wider involven»nt in the school by Mexican American, 
Mexican and other Latino parents. Even though the school 
is no longer all bilingual the Spanish- speaking parents are 
still there and growing in numbers. These parents are wel- 
comed and involved in all the advisory councils and the 
many other activities of the school, whether they be at- 
tached to the bilingual program or not, and meetings are 
all conducted bilingually, Spanish-speaking parents still 
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volunteer to assist in the bilingual classes, while the 
bilingual and English^only speaking parents may assist, 
respectively, in both or in the English-^nly. classes. 

Although the current bilingual program does not require 
that bilingual aides be from the school cosmnunity, there re- 
mains that Identification between parents and the instruct 
tional aidsi* that serves as an incentive for parents who 
feel they could contribute something to the school to do so. 
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STUDY CONCLUSIONS 



At one point in this report, the principal of Highland 
Way School is quoted as saying, 

A lot of people were asking, 'How come 
%re had the saxoe thing over there in this 
little city and it doesn't work?" I 
said, "Because I'm not there." And I 
s»ant that in all sincerity without be- 
ing conceited. The only way it's going 
to work is to clone me, put another per- 
son in there like that. Because it's 
really a very emotional thing that's 
inside of you. And if you don't have 
it, it's going to be rough. 

If this is all that can be said regarding the replicability 
of the findings of this study, then the study was merely an 
exercise in triviality. After all, n«l dues not generalize 
very far tmless that "1" relates systematically to an exist- 
ing body of knowledge and SMUces some contribution to growth 
in that body of knowledge. The view of the researchers is 
that this study does that. 

^ In saying that the study does make a contribution to an 

existing body of knowledge, there is no wish to deny the 
unique contributions of individual actors like, for example, 
the Highland Way principal. On the contrary, his great 
contributions are affined, what we do deny is that he is 
merely a bundle of idiosyncracy. It is therefore unneces- 
sary to clone hin in order to achieve some of the success 
which has characterized the performance of students at High- 
land Way School. In what follows, an attempt is made to tie 
observations made at the school to the literature reviewed 
earlier in this re^rt (see pp. 2-20). Es^hasis is placed 
on (1) the process of change in schools, (2) staff develop- 
ment in the promotion of change, and (3) the process of 
change in the institutionalization of bilingual programs. 



The Process of Change In Schools 



In the review of the literature, a typology of change 
strategies was developed (see p. 5) . In this typology, three 
approaches to change were identified; (1) the eapirical- 
rational, (2) the normative-re-educative, and (3) the power- 
coercive. These were crossed with two purposes; (1) imple- 
mentation and (2) renewal. In the discussion that follows, 
observations are related to the cells in this matrix. 
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Generally » the flndincrs indicate that elements of each 
of the approaches played a part in the changes in the bilin- 
gual progrraa that took place over a period of ten years at 
Highland Hay. For exanple, elements of the Empirical- 
Rational approach can be seen in the attention which the 
principal gave to his "experts.** At one point he said, 
"•••I've talked to great educators that I respect a lot, 
and they always tell me I'm on the right track (see p. 30)." 
Again, he said (see. p 39) : 

Z have some people who really is^ress me. 
For instance, Z went to a irorkshop this 
summer. There happened to be four people 
giving this workshop who are just about 
my idols in education. One of them is X. 
Z worship this woman. She's the most 
stimulating person that Z have ever met. 
Z'll go anywhere to listen to her because 
Z know it's going to be worthwhile. See, 
1 really believe in education, and when 
people say, "The high schools are no good," 
or, "The high school principals behave 
a certain way," it bothers me. Here Z 
say, "Education is so wonderful," and 
here my colleagues— this principal is 
meUcing fun of me. So, when Z vm^t these 
educators Z*ve been talking about, Z 
latch on to what they're saying. Zt nsakes 
me feel that Z'm alright. The worst thing 
is to he left alone and in a vacuum where 
nothing reinforces you. Z have my idols; 
Z have my authors. There's about five or 
six people, not too many. Z think the 
balance between some of these people and 
me is such that Z think we exi^hathi2e. 
Z luiow y does, he's one hundred percent 
for bilingual education, the down-trodden, 
the minorities and all that. X is just a 
good gal. Her then» is that all students 
can be educated, it doesn't matter what 
grades, black, poor, and don't make ex- 
cuses about the lousy parents. That's 
all what Z believe in. And when Z hear 
a person talking like that, who doesn't 
necessarily have to, it makes ma feel 
good. 

The researchers can attest to the degree to which the kind 
of program which the principal installed at the school re- 
flected the concerns and approaches of his "experts." Many 
of the "constant" characteristics at the sclx>ol can be ex- 
plained in terms of what these experts had to say. Whether 
the function of the exerts was to provide the substance of 
these characteristics or merely to reinforce the principal 
in doing what he would have done emyway Xb< e moot point. 
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This is all %nrapped up in the issue of why people choose to 
view one person as "expert" and another as "inexpert." The 
discussion of this issue lies outside the scope of this 
report. 

A careful examination of the data presented in this 
report will reveal that the approaches to change at Highland 
Way involved sonething more than changes in knowledge, infor- 
mation, and intellectual rationales. Though such changes 
did occur, there were also changes in attitudes, values, 
skills, and significant relationships. This indicates that 
what had been identified as the Normative-lte-educative ap- 
proach was also operative in the changes that were occurring. 
The principal is a passionate laan. His love and respect for 
all the children in his school is clear. It may be that this 
is an important factor in his choice of "experts" since he 
says that, "I think the balance between son» of these people 
and me is such that I think we empathize. I know Y does, 
he's one hundred percent for bilingual education, the down- 
trodden, the minorities and all that. X is just a good gal. 
Her theme is that all students can be educated, it doesn t 
matter what grades, black, poor, and don't make excuses about 
the lousy parents. That's all what I believe in." 

Given the conaaitiiient to these values, expressed with 
deep feeling, it is not surprising that other staff members 
moved in similar directions. Those who did not 8iii5>ly did 
not survive at the school. 

This brings us to the third approach, the Power-Coercive 
approach. Coercion as a factor in change at Highland Way 
occurred at four levels. First was the level of law. The 
researchers believe that bilingual education would never 
have been initiated at Highland Way School had it not been 
for the coercive power of Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. While the Board of Education has 
grown increasingly accepting of bilingual education as its 
diverse language minority population has gro%#n and as the 
effectiveness of its bilingual program has been demonstrated, 
this was not its stance in 1969. Only law could have made 
the installation of a bilingual program in the San Jacinto 
School Distr^ot a reality at that time. 

Coercion %«s also used by the staff and the coranunity 
in an attempt to get the board to make decisions that *K?uld 
be consistent with the way the community felt the program 
should be structured. The form of the coercion was that ot 
packing the Board Room at meetings %^ere decisions that the 
community considered vital were to be made and speaking 
vociferously on the issues. 

Coercion was also used by the board. If the principal 
and the community had had thedr way. Highland Way School 
would probably still have an aide -based program. This was, 
however, contrary to the wishes of the board and upper levels 
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of administration. The board's exercise of its power in the 
elimination of the aide-based program and the establishment 
of a teacher-based program was a bruising event that dismayed 
the Highland Way School community, sent the principal into 
temporary depression, and resulted in the departure of the 
founding project director. 

Of course, as has been noted frequently in this report, 
coercion as a stimulus to change has characterized the be- 
havior of the principal from his first day on the job. He 
remembers having said at his first staff ii»eting, "I am the 
boss — and you had better believe it. Things are going to be 
done my way and no other. My school is going to become the 
best school in the District. Or else." He has lived up to 
his claim. He has been the boss and, until counter-manded 
by the board on the aide-based program, pretty much had his 
way in the management of the bilingual program. This should 
not be interpreted to mean that he usually operates his 
school in a manner contrary to the board's wishes. He is in 
no way an organisational maverick. It is his style, not his 
policies, that is unconventional. 

There is one facet of his style that was captured by 
one of our informants. This person called him "a growly 
puppy dog." This image correctly portrays him as a person 
who, in spite of his growl, is both lovable and loving. 
While no one associated with him will deny his ability to 
"bite," the people who learn to work with him are those who 
have come to understand that underlying the "growl" is a 
heart that genuinely, even passionately, cares about his 
students, his teachers and staff, and his parents. Within 
the family, he may discipline harshly but outside the family, 
he defends all members with great loyalty and firmness. One 
might hypothesize that his success in actually effecting 
change through coercion is as much due to his lovingness as 
it is to his management style. This is suggested by the 
fact that his staff does not give cowering obedience. As 
has been suggested already, he has attracted strong, not 
weak, people to him who willingly and enthusiastically go 
along with the program. 

In summary, then, the researchers believe that elements 
of all three approaches to change identified in the review 
of the literature have played a part in the changes that have 
been documented in this report. 

We may now turn to discussion of the findings in terms 
of the other dimension of the typology of change strategies, 
namely, the "purposes" dimension. Two purposes were iden- 
tified, in?>lemBntation and renewal. Implementation implies 
that there is a ready-made program ready to install in toto . 
This might be described as change from outside in. ^newax, 
in contrast, can be thought of as change from inside out. 
In the former case, the purposes are typically those of per- 
sons outside the organization which are adopted by persons 
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within the organization. In the latter case, the purposes 
are typically those of persons within the organization. 

Was the installation of the bilingual program at High> 
land Way School an exax^le of iaylenientation or an example 
of renewal? As in the case of "approaches," so in the case 
of "purposes," it is iJB{K>ssible to categorize our findings 
as belonging discretely to one category or the other. Inso- 
far as the Title VZI program was fomulated outside of High- 
land Way and installed as given, it mist be considered an 
example of isqslenentation . Insofar as the Title VIZ program 
was taken by the school as an opportune tool to further pur- 
poses already at work within, the school, it must be considered 
as an example of rene«ral« In other words, we find here a 
clear case of the interaction between processes of impleJtmn- 
tation and processes of reneifal. One contribution from 
"outside" was the emphasis on the use of Spanish on caucus. 
This was received by the principal with surprise and delight. 

Bilingual education was introduced the 
third year after I was made principal. 
At the beginning three-fourths of my 
parents were opposed; and the speaking 
of Spanish on the caucus was a genuine 
novelty. Everyone, myself included, 
was reticent. If we caught ourselves 
using much Spanish, we would pull back. 
But gradually something awakened within 
me. "Incredible:" I said out loud one 
day in amazement. "Mow they actually 
want us to speak our language." By 
"they" I ii»ant American society in gen- 
eral. For the previous forty years of 
my life I had been conditioned by that 
society to suppress the tongue my mother 
taught me. "And now they're telling me 
that this is the way to fly. Incredi- 
ble 1" I felt elated.... I could now 
go out on the playground and converse 
with a child in Sj^nish, eoid no one 
would accuse me of being a foreigner 
trying to sabotage the United States. 
It was intoxicating (Nicholl and Gomez, 
pp. 185-186). 

Other benefits flowed directly to the school as a result of 
implementing the plan specified in the Title VII funding 
application. 

On the other hand, the Title VII plan was itself a 
beneficiary of purposes that were already at work within 
Highland Way School. C^e of those, the major one, was the 
achieven»nt of academic excellence. This meshed nicely with 
the Title VII emphasis on development of cultural pride and 
positive self-image. Ultimately, the Title VII program 
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becan^ so influenced by the drive toward acadexoic excellence 
( that that drive was taken up into the plan itself. 

One could find mamy exas^les of such interaction between 
pxirposes and progr«un formulated outside the school «md in- 
stalled as part of the school program (implea^ntation) and 
purposes formulated within the school (renewal). In the 
coxirse of presenting our findings, we have used the device 
of "constant" and "changing" characteristics at the school. 
The "constant" characteristics refer largely to those pur- 
poses that operated inside the school and the "changing" 
characteristics refer largely to those purposes that came 
to the school from outside. As in all analytic schemes, 
this device was useful but s«i»what artificial. The use of 
the word "constant" did not isqply that nothing dynamic was 
happening within the school nor did the use of the word 
"changing" ia^ly that the only dynamic elements were coming 
from outside. Change was a ftanction of the interaction of 
both sets of purposes. As is usually the case in institu- 
tions like Highland Way School, the only real constant is 
change » 



Staff Developnant in the Proaotion of Change 



As has been emphasized several tis»s in this report, 
staff development, with the active leadership of the princi- 
pal, has been in^rtant to the process of change which took 
place diuring the ten years of the Title VII program. The 
development program was directed at both training staff in 
new skills and socializing them to new attitudes (see p. 10). 
It appears to have been somewhat more effective in training 
than it was in resocializing, the' latter function more posi- 
tively developed through the Title VII program structure 
itself, where the teacher was teamed with an aide, a person 
from a different social and cultural background, in a mu- 
tually dependent working relationship. 

Nevertheless, as a Hsxican and sensitive to attitudes 
denigrating his ethnic group, the principal appears to have 
exercised a particularly inhibiting effect upon expressions 
belittling Mexicans and Mexican Americans. This occurred 
through personal remarks made by the principal to individiaals, 
which were then often incorporated into more formal staff 
develo^oent sessions. Hence, a certain negative, though 
quite effective, resocialization took place, to which nrast 
interviewed teachers attested. The 8eu» can be said about 
socializing the teachers to working with the aides. The 
principal demanded, with a "do it or leave" attitude, that 
teachers treat their aides as co-instructors. Although it 
was the actual working with the aides that insured their 
acceptance in this role by the teachers, the deimnd of the 
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principal appears to have suppressed dissent enough to allow 
the positive effects of teaming to develop to the extent they 
did. 

How, then, have training and re socialization related at 
Highland Nay? Training , rather than resocialization, has 
tended to be the dominant node of technical staff development , 
althougH^in the process of seeking new techniques a certain 
amount of experia»ntation and mutual shar- ag has taken place — 
the principal admittedly didn't have all the answers. 
Socialization efforts , it apE«ars, have teen aiiwd at prepar- * 
ing the teachers, principally, to teach the stixdents aost 
prevalent at Highland Way SchooIT the Mexican American, 
Mexican an^Totner Z«atino children. However, the more the 
principal was able to choose the kind of person he wanted 
teaching at the school the less resocializing appeared to be 
needed. 

According to the principal, some staff have felt that 
his goal has been to have all latino teachers at the school, 
or at least in the bilingual program. The researchers' 
observations tend to dispute that conclusion. Rather, the 
principal has seeii»d to continue to select teachers on the 
basis of hvuBanistic factors rather than ethnic bias. 

We may summarize the findings by saying simply that if 
staff developn^nt is defined as those processes that promote 
personal and professional growth in teachers, then there was 
both a formally-defined and informally-defined staff develop- 
ment program at the school. The formal program made its 
biggest intact in the area of resocialization. 

With regard to the relation between tl» findings of the 
study and the findings of the literatiire review, oiu: opinion 
is that the material contained in the ERIC Clearing House 
Review (see p. 11) serves as a nearly adequate organizing 
scheme for sximmarizing that portion of the data that relate 
to what we have labeled as the "formal" staff development 
cos^nent. We would only add to that Rust's esq>hasis (see 
pp. 11-12) on the ia^rtance of the direct involveiMnt of 
school personnel in the assessment of needs and the determi- 
nation of goals. This aspect of the program is important 
to the success of the program at Highland Way. Each year, 
at the beginning of the year, the principal engages staff 
in dialogtie about the thing that would be aost i^>ortant to 
emphasize throughout that y«ar. Once the ea^hasis has been 
decided jointly, it is pursued diligently. This is one of 
the "constants" at Highland Way. we turn now to a sximnary 
of the findings orgamized in terms of the ERIC Clearing House 
Review. 
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Specific Skills 



The recoioiMndation that "persons responsible for programs 
would do «fell to choose those that are concrete and aimed at 
specific skills" is and has been followed quite intuitively. 
This has resulted in very noticeable and rather uniform ef- 
fects such as the treatment of bulletin boards and display 
areas, the use of language and math packets available in the 
resource center, patterns of grouping within classes, etc. 
Highland Hay School is not a place where you do your own 
thing. You learn and apply specific sk:llls. You play a 
team game in which each team member must carry out designated 
tasks consistent with the demands of the coach. 



Individualization 

Staff development at Highland Hay is not individualized 
in the sense that the unique needs of each individxxal form 
the basis for individual prescriptions and individual treat- 
ment prograsBS. It is individualized only in the sense that 
each staff member is given opportunity to have input to the 
selection of the anniial emphasis. Once the staff has decided 
on the emphasis, each individual member is expected to sub- 
ordinate her/his own personal felt needs and join the team 
effort. 



On-Going 

As reccnnmended in the ERIC Iteview, the sasm staff devel- 
opwenU emphasis is continued throughout the year. That em- 
phasis forms the basis for the content of in-services. It 
also serves to focus conversation in the staff lounge, to 
focus some of the content of staff meetings and to focus the 
Principal's observations as he moves through the rooms. 



At School 

Most of the staff development that is directly relevant 
to functioning successfully at Highland Way is given at 
Highland Hay. Naturally, staff ssj^rs also participate in 
District-sponsored staff development Activities. Some also 
attend university classes. ^ . . . 



Observation of Other Teachers 

Observation of peers is not ufiknown at Highland Hay but 
it is not a significant part of the staff development pro- 
gram. This does not mean, ho%rever, that teachers do not 
. learn from one another. Professional sharing in t^ *achers' 

N lounge and in staff meetings was commonly observed. Also, 

the principal's inv&lvement in each classroom allows him to 
become a disseminator of new ideas and practices. 
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Involvement of Principal 



As has been noted many tines in this report, the princi- 
pal at Highland Way is passionately involved in the school 
program and provides a clear exan^le of the kind of dedica- 
tion and work that he esqwcts from all of his staff. He is 
so often present in each classroom that he is treated by the 
teachers as practically onmi-present. Since he unabashedly 
critiques teacher performance in all times and places » he be- 
comes a primary staff develoj^nt influence. Be constantly 
monitors the progress that each t- acher is making toward 
whatever goal has been jointly adopted by the staff. In this 
way, more than any other, he guarantees that whatever is 
learned in staff development sessicms (formally defined) gets 
implemented in the classroom. 

InvolveiMnt of Teachers 

We have already noted that teachers are intensively in- 
volved in the planning and impleii»ntation of the program. 



The Process of Change and the 
Institutionalization of Bilingual Programs 



In this report, the focus has been quite intentionally 
on the Highland Way experience a:.d, because of his character 
and behavior, on the principal. However, the importance of 
the Highland Way experience does not lie exclusively or even 
primarily in what hai^ned at Highland Way. Neither does it 
lie in what the principal actors at Highland Way thought or 
felt about what happened. The inqportance lies rather in what 
the district did as a result of what happened. After all, 
the success or failure of such < program lies in the degree 
to which it becomes institutionalized after Federal monies 
are withdrawn. 

We define institutionalization as that process whereby 
program functions (instruction, resoiurces, staff development, 
administration, etc.) become regular functions of the school 
and the district and are paid for out of the recyular budget . 
In order to provide a clearer picture of what tnis means, 
consider the organization of the bilingual program as it was 
under Title VII at Highland Way (see Exhibit 1). 

Under this organization. Federal funds paid for the pro- 
ject director, the bilingual resource teacher, the aides, 
the community liaison, and the project secretary. It also 
provided funds to support the activities of the parent ad- 
visory groups, selected staff development activities, pur- 
chase of special materials, etc. District funds paid for 
teachers and everything else. Institutionalization of the 
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program would mean then that the district would "legitimize" 
and pay for all positions and functions fors^rly paid for out 
of Federal monies. Barring this, the project infrastructure, 
or parts thereof, would singly disappear. 

Facing the realities of the end of Federal funds to sup- 
port the project, what would the district decide to do? Ve 
have seen already that it decided to discontinue the aide- 
based program and to l^ase the program on its teachers. 

A number of considerations determined this decision. In 
the first place, the district had to determine its base pro- 
gram such that regular and supplementary funds could be used 
in coz^arable ways across the several schools in the district. 
The aide-based program had been a necessity in the beginning 
because of the fact that the teachers then in place iitexe un- 
able to provide Spanish language instruction. One consequence 
of this model was the fact that some students received all of 
their instruction in basic skills from the aide. Over the 
long term, this was deemed unacceptable. It was felt that 
eventually, students should receive basic skills instruction 
in the primary language from a regularly credentialed teacher. 

Thus, by the time the second proposal had been submitted, 
the district had determined that its base program would be 
founded on bilingual teachers. This would be true across the 
district. All supplementary fvmds would be used on top of a 
bilingual credentialed-teacher base. This would not only be 
ideal for learning but would also eliminate con^laints from 
other schools and from the parent community that one school 
was receiving non-comparable (i.e., preferential) treatment. 

Given the determination of a bilinguil teacher as the 
base of the bilingual progrcun, the district went ahead to de- 
sign its overall bilingual program. The program was deliber- 
ately declared to be transitional. Contrary to many such 
programs, underlying this one was a strong belief that strong 
primary language skills underlie effective transition. Ac- 
cordingly, the components of the program included (1) primary 
language development, (2) second language development, (3) 
primary language reading, (4) English reading for FES stu- 
dents as well as for LES studcr^ts who meet the criteria, (5) 
mathematics, with the primary language used as necessary, 
and (6) multicultural education. 

In order to make the transition philosophy operational, 
procedures for the identification, placement, and reclassifi- 
cation of non- and limited-English speaking stx^ents were 
officially adopted. Identification rests on multiple cri- 
teria including a home language assessment and an oral lan- 
guage (English and Spanish) assessment. Reclassification 
also rests on multiple criteria including an initial .recom- 
mendation from any one of six different persons, an assess- 
ment of academic progress, an assessment of English oral 
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language proficiency, an English language writing sarople, 
parent notification, a recoBBoendation from an appraisal team, 
and a trial period lasting a minimum of one semester. 

Operational features of the program, in addition to the 
identification, placement, and reclassification procedures 
include a budget in 1981-1982 of $238,000 over and above the 
amount needed to fund the base program. These funds come 
from money provided under special education in^roves^nt leg- 
islation and are used to fund the district bilingual program 
coordinator, bilingual resource teachers, secondary ESL 
teachers, aides for teachers on waiver, materials, and some 
staff development. 

The bilingual program in the district has been consider- 
ably expanded over what it was under Title VIZ funding, grow- 
ing from two schools to thirteen schools inot counting those 
schools in which a Title VII grant for Asian students is 
being implemented). In 1981-1982, there wmxe §6 bilingual 
classrooms. These classrocm were staffed by 56 teachers with 
bilingual credentials or certificates plus ten teachers who 
are in a special program leading to full certification. The 
latter teachers are given bilingual aides. 

In support of the classroc»B program, the district pro- 
vides a variety of supports. First is the district bilingual 
staff developB»nt program. In 1978-1979, 91 inservices were 
offered by two of the bilingual resource specialists. An 
aggressive bilingual staff development program has continued 
through the writing of this report (1981-1982). 

The district also provides direct curriculum supports in 
the form of appropriate ciirriculimi guides and student mater- 
ials. In the area of curriculum guides, one of the most 
in5>ortant pieces is a document entitled Language Arts Instruc- 
tion for NES/LES Sttidents . rhie document operations lizes the 
commitment to provide primary language development opportuni- 
ties for language minority students as a prerequisite for 
transition to the ^glish language curriculum. t 

in the area of stxxdent materials, the district provides 
texts for: 

English language arts 

Spanish language arts 

English reading 

Spanish reading 

Engl ish-as-a-second- language 

Span ish-as-a-second-language 

Math materials translated as necessary 

A great variety of supplementary materials 
(books and films) held and distributed 
through the educational media center 
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These materials are matched by a large TOllection for teachers 
held in the professional library. 

Finally, the district has continued to support the con- 
cept of a bilingual district advisory committee. This com* 
mittee has been meeting ninthly up to the time of this writing. 

It is clear that the Title VII fiands spent at Highland 
Way have led, as they were supposed to, to the build-up of 
a district capacity and that this capacity has been used to 
expand services to all NES/LES students in the district. 
The fact that the Highland Hay program was modified or that 
its modification was deplored by the principal should not 
be allowed to obscure the fact that modifications were rooted 
in the desire to effect institutionalization and to be re- 
sponsive to developn^nts in the field of language acquisition 
theory. 

In this whole process of change, was anything lost in 
the rejection of the Highland Way model? We believe the an- 
swer is "yes." The loss occurred primarily in the degree of 
true bilingualism that was being developed both in students 
whose primary language is Spanish and in students whose pri- 
mary language is English. 

What, in a historical sense, is the significance of that 
ten-year span at Highland Way during which the Title VII pro- 
gram was operative? First, though the model was not adopted 
by the district, it served as an example to the district that 
bilingual education could work, and more than that, could be 
highly successful in doing it. If a major goal of bilingual 
education is to develop English proficiency and positive self- 
image while promoting normal rates of growth in conceptual 
skills, then Highland Way showed one way to do it. Its unique 
contribution is that it did so much to promote Spanish lan- 
guage development among all of the participants. 

Second, during the Title VII program there were no non- 
program personnel and, therefore, all were legitimate to the 
program. That, to the researchers, was one of its chief 
strengths. Since the termination of Title VII support, most 
of that legitimacy has beeri lost. The majority of the staff 
have no official function within the program. The principal 
anticipated this situation; in fact, as brought out above, 
he felt it would destroy bilingual education at the school. 
Though it did not do so, it appears to the researchers that 
it constitutes a threat to the health of the program in that 
the meeting of the two cultures and languages becomes more 
restricted. 

Third, during the ten years of the program, many of the 
teachers who left the school continued to use the philosophy 
and methods they had learned. Aviditionally, many visitors, 
inspired by what they saw, returned to their own schools to 
replicate what they had seen. 
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Fourth, the high level of parent participation, nurtiured 
during the Title VII years, continues at a high level now. 
This is correlated with the continuing use of both English 
and Spanish on canpus as well as tte active solicitation of 
parent participation by both the principal and the conmiinity 
liaison* 

we can see then that, despite the predictions of failure. 
Highland Nay continues to have a quality program. The push 
for acadeEmic excellence did not begin with Title VII and did 
not end with Title VII, This tradition of excellence is re- 
flected in both the monolingual and bilingual strands. Wit- 
ness the top rating the bilingual strand received from the 
state monitor and review team during the 1979-1980 school 
year. 

ne conclude this report with a few cmnents on the issue 
of basing the primary language and culture components of a 
bilingual pr^ram on aides. In the principal's view, the 
aide-based Title VII bilingual program was especially suited 
to Highland way and to like schools. To him, the proof of 
what trained and respected paraprofessionals frcsn the com- 
munity could do was present at Highland way and had been 
highly praised by many edticators. The bilingual aide was 
another trained instructor in the classroom, one who not 
only spoke the Spanish of the children, but by virtue of her 
ethnicity and location in their comnunity could identify with 
their needs more readily. These aides were also parents from 
the comnunity and thus role models of school participation to 
other parents. 

Yet, the school district and the administrative personnel 
closest to bilingual education opted for a teacher-based pro- 
gram in the second Title VII proposal. The change of eraph- 
sis revolved around the basic issue of what makes a teacher 
in contrast to an instructional aide. Ho matter how %fell 
one could train bilingual aides from the coBmiunity, a 
teacher's training was held to have more breadth and depth, 
notwithstandinq certain teachers* inability to manifest those 
qualities. If it were not so, why go to college? Why undertake 
the discipline of a teacher training curriculum? Thus, it 
was logi'Tsl that the planners would staff the classrooms with 
the more qualified instructors, now that more were becoming 
available. 

But more, it is in the very struct\ire of the teacher- 
aide relationship that an aide-based bilingual program can- 
not guarantee a status to the non-English language equal to 
that of English. The aide must be subordinate to the teacher 
in organizational rank, and thus status, because she or he is 
just that — an aide, an assistant to the one who runs the 
classroom. And this not only organizationally, but legally 
as well. Therefore, if the organizationally and legally 
subordinate person is the prime bearer of one of the two 
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languages, that language will, by association, be seen as 
subordinate. Thus, it is argued, no matter how cos^tent 
an individual aide may be, sostetisies more than the English- 
speaking teacher, the non-English langiiage cong>onent will 
never be seen to be equal to tl^ English one. And, accord- 
ing to Peter Drucker, the noted nanagenent and organization 
consultant and scholar, wl^n through sheer force of personal 
power one attempts to overrule the official relationships in 
an organization, the tendency is to do violence to both the 
structure of the organization and to its people. 

In the case at hand, to continue an aide-based program 
when bilingual teachers were available was seen by many, if 
not most, bilingual teachers to fail to give Spanish equality 
with English and thus to fail to foster the most qualified 
program possible. 
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